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Gester’s picnic 


ote, whose talent lay in mimicry, even in his early 
s, had s knack of imitating General Blakeney in the 
ig of his shoulders and the lisping of his speech, for 
cl was remarkable, wane it oe a com- 
among his uaintance. 0 used to say: 
‘Soke, Sem, let es hove the preeral - 

friend at length acquainted Blakeney, who sent for 


te. 

Sir,” said he, “I hear you have an excellent talent 
aimicking characters, ant, among the rest, I find I 
¢ been the ig stl our ridicule.” 

O, sir,” said , With great pleasantry, “ Itake all 
acquaintance off at times, and what is more particu- 
1 


often myself off.” 
Sma * calles queemel, “pray let us have a speci- 


Yoote, on this, put on his hat and gloves, took his 
1, and, making @ short bow, left the room. The gen- 
| waited some time for his return; but at length, on 
juiry, found that Foote had really taken himself off, by 
aving the house. 
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Al vening, several contested the honor of 
sk arohs fF gph ) , anne 





<> ~sipeappcagsene sa? ce re atte 
it to ° 
‘The is his,” was the general cry, when o third 


tia claim. 
‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “I cannot boast of the feats of 
her of my two ssors, but 1 have returned to the 


very 
ceeds; it is an act of virtue of which 
erson capable. The prize is yours, sir." 
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Abel McAdam—may his tribe increase !— 
Awwebe one signs Senn & Seep Sten of pense, 
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Murmured, ‘* The names of men 
And is mine one?” asked Abel. * ‘ 
\teplied the s; . Abel roared with glee, 

then coolly said, ‘ Sweet apirit, write me as one 
ho ne’er finds fault with what a woman’s done.” 
Lbe Bloomer wrote and vanished; but next night 
It came aguin with o great wakening light, 

And showed the wames by love of women blext, 
\Wheu lo! McAdam’s name led ail the rest, 


SANA AR A AAAS A 


By ro. had given to Muiray, his publisher, as a birth- 
‘y present, @ Bible, magnificently nd, and which he 
riched by a very flattering iascription. This was laid 


the grateful publisher on his drawing-room table, and 
newhat ostentatiously displayed to all comers. One 
-uing, a8 & large company were gathered round the 
le, ove of them nappened to open the Testament, and 
w something written on the margin. dalling to Mur- 

, he said: 

- Why, Byron has written something here!” 

Narrower ins; proved that the profane wit had 
ised the word “robber” in the text, and substituted 
at of ‘* publisher,’ so that the passage read thus: ‘* Now 
srabbas was & r.”” The legend goes on to state 
vat the beok that very night from the 
«wing-room 
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The following notice appeared lately on the door of a 
oman Catholic chapel in the west of Ireland: 
Put away from Patrick M’ Daliah. 
Whereas my wife, Mrs. Bridget M’Dallah, is again 
\iked away with and left me with her four small 
ildren and her poor blind mother, and nobody else 
look after house and home, and [ hear has taken 
with Tim Galgan the lame fiddler, the sume that was 
tin the stocks last Easter for stealing Barney Doodey’s 
mecock.—This is to give notice that I will not pay 
Bite or Sup on her or his account to man or mortal, 
| that she had better never show the marks of her Ten 
s near my house again. Patrick M’DaLan. 
\. B. Tim had better keep out of my Site!!! 
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ay henge. sevennteliona. te ehish, 1 senna Sal 
x Le wantity and sent 
he prince 

forty bottles. $ 


about Rochester an’ Charles IT.’s crew 
pieces of poetry 







were to bethe : ‘ 
" a ef en 7 

‘ 8 oll cast ies 
o Irishman to by stringeney of 
mgoney market, aud the prices of provisions, 
ured & pistol and took to the road. 
-ethog 8 traveller, be stopped him with, “‘ Your mon- 
e iife!” 

that lat was green, he said: ‘ I'll give you all 

fer that pistul.” 


RN ewreeew ee see 
certain bon vivant, who — his ea! 
<onee uttony, went to sivian 
t bu Gnaneedd ne advice. ad 
Diet,” the doctor; * diet upon two 






tw day.’ 

Doster; T am no better for your advice,” sald 
ent, @ week or two afterwards. % 

Have you adhered strictly to my orders?” asked 
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arly out of Bibles.—An agent for the American 


Bible 
perumbulating ove of our suburban towns for 


hose 
bear evidence of care and and 
rrogativy—"* Have you a Bible 
reupon the ytd - 
vestige was two which the house- 
pny Bevery 1 agent with the remark that he 
not aware that they were so near out. 
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HALF-WITTED NAT: — 


THE MISER OF PATUXET. | 


A STORY OF PROVINCIAL TIMES. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





CHAPTER I. 
HALF-WITTED NAT. 


“ Naruan! Nat! Nat! Nathan!” The voice 
of the speaker was‘shrill, inflexible and im- 
perious. “Nathan, you drone! where on airth 
are you?” 

There was no response to this impatient call. 

“ That boy is the plague of my life! It’s bad 
enough, the good Lord knows, to be pestered 
with one’s own children, without being harassed 
to déath with those of other people, and half- 
witted, at that. I do say that it’s enough to try 
the patience of a confirmed saint! I could get 
along with him with some sort of decency afore 
he lost his hearin’, but since that time it seems as 
thongh he would worry the breath out of my 
body. Faith?” 

The last appellation was addressed to a fair 
creature of eighteen summers, who was engaged 
in the performaace of various household duties. 

“ Faith, where is that idiot ?” 

“Nathan is not far-off, I think,” replied the 
girl, submissively. 

“Not far-off, you think! I’ve called till I’m 


hoarse, and the laggard does not appear. Dear 


Y’—the good woman elevated her eyes and 
hand8 dejftecatingly—“ this is what it is to 
be tried and tempted and vexed and put upon by 
the children of poor relations. Come, gal, no 
airs and no changing colors and gettin’ crimson 
in the face and all that, because I aint the wo- 
man to bear sich things, and never was, and trust 
to goodness I never shall be. What do you sup- 
pose is goin’ to become of us, you silly creature, 
now your uncle is down sick and we’ve nothin’ 
to bless ourselves with ?” 

“T’m sure Nathan will do the best he can,” 
answered Faith, meekly. 

“We shall be turned out of house and home 
and become objects of charity ; that’s jest what'll 
happen, miss. A precious sight of help your 
half-witted brother ’ll be!” 

“You hardly do the poor boy justice, good 
aunt. Has he not the reputation of being an 
excellent hunter, and has he not supplied your 
table with the choicest game for the last three 
months ?” 

“Game, indeed! the lout don’t airn the salt 
that seasons his daily bread. If I’d had my way, 
Td sent him adrift months ago; and you, too, 
for that matter, miss; but your uncle’s a soft- 
hearted, shallow-headed fool, not much better off 
in the article of common-sense than Nathan, 
himself; if he had been, he’d a throwed you 
across the town seven years ago, instead of usin’ 
you like one of his own children, and teachin’ 
you readin’ and writin’ and all manner of ac- | 
complishments that don’t amount to nothin’ in 
the long run, and which you'll never tind a mar- 
ket for unless you take up with the offers of 
old Anthony Annable, which would put you in 
a fair way to help us out of our troubles.” 

“ He’s a monster of avarice and selfishness !”’ 
said Faith. 

“O, you prefer dependence to independence ! 
’Tis mighty well, miss, to set such value upon 
your good looks, while your uncle and I have 
scarce a roof to cover our heads ; and we sha'n’t 
have that long, for 1 suspect there’s a mortgage | 
on it that wont be lifted in a hurry. As for old 
Anthony, he’s worth, people say, ten thousand 
pounds, which will amply make up for his ugli- 
ness ; and there isn’t, I'll be bound, a gal in New 
England but would be glad to have the handlin’ 
of it. You must take up with him, or see us all 
turned out of doors, and henceforth make shift 
for yourseif.” 





Mrs. Allerton rapped the cover of an old-fash- 
foned snutf-box with the digits of her right hand, | 
took a bountiful pinch, and settled back into her | 
chair considerably exhausted by her elocutionary 
efforts. 

“Aunt Allerton,” said Faith, the moment she 
was able to command her organs of speech, “I 
shal! strive diligently to repay whatever debt of | 
gratitude I owe you for good acts experienced 
at your hands since the decease of my mother 
and the mysterious disappearance of my father; 
but I beg most earnestly that the obligation may 
be cancelled in some other way than by a union 
with that odious person whose name you have | 
mentioned. His sordid soul is incapable of a 
glorious emotion. To me he is the most des- | 
picable of objects. Beggary is less fearful than 
affluence shared with such a wretch.” 
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OLD ANNABLE THREATENING FAITH AND THE HALF-WITTED. 


“ Ungrateful baggage! this is the reward we 
reap forour Christian benevolen: I thank \the 
Lord that’ I haven't Yot ton this. 
world forever. Nathan! Nat!” 

A youth: entered the room at that moment with 


a musket upon his shoulder, and staggering be- | 


neath the weight of a quarter of venison, half-a- 
dozen quails and a couple of hares; which 
trophies of his success he deposited upon the floor 
near the rough hearth of flat stones. 

“So, focl, you’ve come at last?’ remarked 
the amiable Mrs. Allerton, as the youth placed 
his musket carefully in the hooks that were fixed 
in the low ceiling for that purpose. He turned 
a questioning look toward his loving relative, 
and she repeated her remark upon a sharper, 
louder, and fiercer key. 

“ Wampanoags,” said Nathan, slowly, looking 
fixedly at his friendly kinswoman. 

“One might as well talk toa stone. I shall 
burst a vessel yet in shrieking at the blockhead. 
Speak to him, you baggage, and tell him to cut 
some wood.” 

The last mild order was addressed to Faith, 
who hastened to obey the gracious mandate. 

“Yes, in the wood,” said Nathan, in the hesi- 
tating voice of one who imperfectly apprehends. 
“In the dark and dismal wood. The trail of the 
Wampanoag is there; it winds among the rocks 
and through the shadows of the trees.” 

“What do you say, Natty?” asked Faith, 
startled by the lad’s words and manner. 

“The ravings of a fool,” quoth Mrs. Allerton, 
taking a long and satisfactory snuff, which was 
presently followed by an ear-piercing sternuta- 
tion. 

“The Lord love you! yes, I’m a fool,” draw- 
led Nathan, monotonously. 

“You spoke of the Wampanoags, Natty,” 
resumed Faith, trying to lead his mind back to 
the point from which it had wandered. 

“ The war-ery of the Wampanoag 1s in the air. 
There are tall figures in the wood; they glide 


| like shadows through the trees; they hide like 


the red foxes in their holes.” 

“ Youterrify me!’ answered Faith. Nathan, 
heedless of this remark, looked vacantly out of 
the window and muttered to himself. Faith 
took him by the aria and shook him gently, 
saying: 

“Wake up, Natty; wake up.” 

“Don’t mind the fool,” said Aunt Judy—for 
by the name of Aunt Judy Mrs. Allerton was 
known to all her neighbors and acquaintances. 

“Yes, I’m a fool, I’m a fool! The Lord love 
you!” muttered Natty. 

“Natty, doyouhear me? What of the Wam- 
panoags ?”’ said Faith, persuasively. 

“Here comes another fool,’® quoth Nathan, 
pointing to the door, which at that instant was 
darkened by the withered shape of Anthony 
Annable. 

Aunt Judy darted a vengeful glance at the 
half-witted, and shuffled from the room; while 
Anthony shuffled in, bowing and smiling. 

“Good morning, fair mistress,” he said to 
Faith, with an affectation of sprightly gallantry. 
“ Morning, Nathan.” 

Faith proffered Anthony a seat, which he did 
not accept, being, he affirmed, in a great hurry ; 
so he remained standing, leaning upon a stout 





oaken staff. An embarrassing silence woul! 
unquestionably have followed, ha yjiot the game 
upon i 
raised hig voice and said : 

“So you have been hunting, Naty. What 
did you see in the woods ?” ° 

“ Fools—fools—nothing but fools. 
was full of fools,” answered Nathan. 
_ “ The poor lad wanders a little to-day,” added 
Anthony, confused by this rejoinder. 

Faith made no reply to this palliating obser- 
vation. Anthony, after coughing and ahem- 
ming four consecutive seconds, said : 

“Mistress Faith, I have a good report of you 
from various authentic sources, which has so 
wrought upon my mind, together with the ex- 
ceeding comeliness of your person and agreeable- 
ness of your speech, that I have after due reflec- 
tion, and being much in need of a tidy and frugal 
housekeeper, decided tomake you Mrs. Anthony 
Annable the third.” 

Faith Allerton was so much confused and 
annoyed at this abrupt and confident avowal, 
that she stood the veriest picture of silence and 
wonder. 

“ We’re all fools,’ droned Nathan, absently. 
“The deer was a fool to let itself be killed by a 
fool !” 

“ But listen, mistress; there are conditions to 
this bargain. You must keep my house well, 
make no extravagant demands on my purse, 
help me to get money and hoard it up, separate 
yourself from your poor relations, and lastly, 
have nothing to do with this half-witted boy. 
On these easy and reasonable terms, I will take 
you and discharge your uncle’s debts. Ah, Mis- 
tress Faith, you'll be the envy of half the fair 
maidens in Patuxet. Ha! ha! you didn’t ex- 
pect this!” 

Anthony rubbed his hands with profound sat- 
isfaction, repeating, ‘“‘ No, no, you didn’t expect 
this.”” 

Faith glanced at Nathan; his gaze was fixed 
intently upon the fire, that crackled upon the 
hearth emitting cheerful sparks. 

“Come, mistress, I'm in a hurry, for I’ve 
bonds, and notes, and mortgages to see to. Spare 
your blushes and pretty affectations, and say 
‘I thank yon, sir,’ like a sensible girl. I’m 
worth ten thousand pounds in gold and silver, 
notes and bonds, and good securities.” 

Faith had by this time grown measurably calm, 
though her cheeks still glowed with resentment. 


The woods 





She raised her humid eyes to the wrinkled face | 


of Anthony, and answered firmly : 


“ You have offered me an alliance, unsonght, | 


uncongenial, and thoroughly repulsive to my 
feelings under any conditions; but with those 
you have had the presumption to name, shocking 
to every generous impulse of my nature. An- 
thony Annable, you have mistaken my character. 


I entertain no other feeling for you than that of | 


contempt. I would reject the man I loved—if I 
loved—with inexpressible scorn, should he ask 


me to cast off that unfortunate youth in order to | 


bear his name; how much more unendurable 


such a sordid proposition from a doting wretch | 


like Anthony Annable, the miser.” 

“T’m half-witted in my head. The Lord love 
you !” mumbled Nathan, proceeding to cut some 
slices of venison with his hunting-knife. 


| ‘Fools live everywhere. There’s fools here, 
I think. I wonder now if fools ever die. O, 
Tord!” 4 R 
The small trifle of blood that found precartins 
citeulation in the meagre, furrowed face of the 
miser, forsook it, leaving his visage white as 
bleached linen. He struck upon the floor with 
his foot, then with his oaken staff, then essayed 
to speak ; but the hot farnace of his rage had 
dried the moisture from his tongue and month. 
He seized a pitcher of water that stood upon the 
table near him and swallowed a monstrous 
draught, which lubricated his vocal organs and 
set them at liberty. 

“Tt’s mighty well, mistress! it is mighty 
well!” he vociferated. “You carry it with a 
high and imperious hand. But we'll see what 
willcome of it! You hold me in contempt, do 
you? I’ma doting wretch, am 1? I will bring 
youto the dust for this. You shall yet grovel at 
my feet and ask for mercy. I will find a sure 
way tohumble you. Run to the arms of your 
fool brother for protection. Ha! ha! ha! Per- 
haps you'll find an asylum there to shield you 
from my wrath.” 

“The howl of the Wampanoag is out in the 
forest. There is a secret trail along the borders 
of the swamps. Oho! what is that? It is the 
cry of the panther; but Natty is not afraid 
Sister Faith—pretty Faith—walk by my side. 


mount and send the cowardly wolf howling to 
hisden. Sweet Faith, your hand.” 

Faith ran and took the youth’s hand and tried 
to recall him from his mental wanderings 

“Take the fool and poverty and my hatred, 
instead of a husband and riches. Your choice is 
made, mistress; but I swear*by my notes, and 
bonds, and securities that I'll bring you to my 
feet.”” 


[Sez BNGRAVING.| 


“You have sworn by your gods,” retorted 
Faith. 

Anthony made no answer, but went out of the 
house as fast as his attenuated limbs could carry 


| him. 


“That's a mad fool,” said Natty, shaking his 
fist after the exasperated miser. “All fools are 
not alike; some are furious and some are mild ; 
some are cunning and some stupid.” 

“ You're not a fool, Natty, I'm sure.” 

“A fool they call me !’”” 

“ But I, Natty, never.” 

“The Lord love you, no! 
weazened-faced man want of 
Faith?” 

“ Nothing that you can understand, Nathan.” 

“ That’s because I’m half-witted in my head, I 
I don’t like him. He'd better keep 
You’re ‘fraid of him, aint you, Sister 


What did that 


you, Sister 


8’ pose. 
away. 
Faith ?”’ 

“ Yes, I’m very much afraid of him, Nat.” 

“ Trust to a half-witted fellow, and he’ll take 
care of you. Lethim harm you! By the Lord—” 

“ Don’t swear, Natty.” 

“If you don’t want me to swear, I swear I 
wont swear; but—” Nathan had doubled his 
fists and was going through some very expressive 
pantomime, when Aunt Judy’s step was heard in 








CENTS SINGLE 


the adjoining room near the door. “I'm weak 
in the top of my head; weak in the top of my 
head. O, my! Dear me! The Lord love 
you.” 

Aunt Judy was by this time in the apartment, 
her face terribly portentous of a storm; for she 
had been listening at the keyhole during the en- 
tire interview and heard enough of whut had been 
said to see how matters stood, and raise her ire 
to an alarming state of virulence. Her chin 
and nether lip quivered with passion, and her 
lantern jaws rattled like castanets. Her hair, 
thin and gray, having escaped from the restraint 
of her quaint cap, hung in disorder about her face 
and skinny neck. 

“So, so, miss! You refuse to help them that 
has helped you. You have forgotten—if you 
ever knew—what belongs toa good Christian 
and a dutiful niece. O, that I should live to 
experience such perfidy! Why hadn’t I been 
cut off when I was young, and not seen the 
world’s black ingratitude! Hussy! You shall 
have no place in this house; and if I have any 
influence with your uncle, you and your idiot 
shall go adrift and try the tender mercies of the 
world.” 

To these cruel reproaches Faith could not re- 
ply, but supported by the friendly arms of Na- 
than, shed abundance of tears, which had no 
other effect upon her 1elative than to increase her 
malevolence. 

“O, Natty, what shall I do?” sobbed Faith. 

“Trust in a fool,” answered the half-witted. 
“* The fools are the most knowin’ and they aint 
afraid. The wise ones are afraid. Ah, here 
comes Wagtail! Wagtail is a good dog! he 
— the scent of the red man a great way 
off.” 


|  Wagtail was of momstrous size, dressed in an 


ears, benevolent eyes, and an expression half 
human. He was the friend and companion of 
Nathan, and endured a fair share of affliction 
on that account, Goody Allerton taking especial 
pains to tread upon his corns, drop coals upon 
his back from her pipe, spill hot water into his 
eyes, give him sly punches with the poker, and 
other similar marks of her regard, which the 
persecuted animal bore with canine fortitude, 
thanks to a good disposition. 

|  Wagtail rabbed his head against his unforta- 
nate master’s legs, and being spoken to kindly, 
put his paws upon his shoulders and licked his 
face, at the same time looking in a very sym- 
pathizing manner at Faith, who certainly had 
need of his friendship. 

When Aunt Judy had treated the two to some 
further abuse, she retired to the bedside of ber 
sick husband to give him such a version of the 
courtship of Anthony and the conduet of her 
niece as best suited her vindictive and rathless 
mood. 

The history of the two orphans is very simple, 
and may as well be told here as in any other 
place. Their father, who had saved some money 
and had the reputation of being prosperous in a 


uncommonly shaggy hide, possessed of great 





| worldly sense, had disappeared in a very unac- 


It is safe here; don’t tremble, I’m coming with countable manner a short time after the tirst set- 
my weapons. I will strike down the shy cata- | tlement at Patuxet or Plymouth. tome thought 


that he had met with foul play at the hands of 
the savages, or some evil disposed person or per- 
sons, at Merry Mount or Wessagusset. There 
were others who seemed to entertain the opinion 
that he had been decoyed aboard of a vessel 
short of hands, and carried to some distant part 
of the world; but the most prevalent belief as 
well as the most reasonable, was, that he had 
perished during a hunting excursion either by 
wild beasts or Indiaus. Mrs. Allerton departed 
this life a year subsequent to this mysterious 
event, and though it was pretty well known that 
she had a few hundred pounds in ready money, 
not the first shilling of it had ever yet come to 
light. 

Aunt Judy stormed, her husband looked blank 
and dissatisfied ; the neighbors wondered and 
threw out various unfriendly hints in regard to 
what had become of it; while Faith and her 
brother were taken reluctantly from the paternal 
roof to make a practical acquaintance with the 
charity of their relatives. 

Nathan, a well-favored and agreeable lad, had 
always been considered of a sound mind previous 
to that important change; buts year had not 
elapsed before he began to grow dreamy and wWon- 
dering, and exhibit signs of deafness, which ren- 
dered him still more unfortunate. If the good 
people of Patuxet had marvelled about the non- 
appearance of the deceased Mrs. Allerton’s 
money, the reader may be eure that they were 
equally astonished at the sudden change that 
came over the boy, and discussed the subject with 
nota few expressions of regret and knowing 
shakes of the head. Some affirmed, slily and in 
low tones, that Aunt Jady’s broomstick in the 
hands of that lady, had distarbed the boy’s wits ; 
and others whispered that cold and exposure and 
hard usage generally, had disordered his intel 
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lect and reduced him to his present state. B: 
this as it may, all were agreed in admitting half- 
witted Nathan to be wonderfully expert at hunt- 
ing, brave as the most knowing among them, 
and uncommonly ciever at many things ; though 
no one felt quite competent to determine exactly 
what the boy was. 

As for Faith, she was blessed by munificent 
nature with all the witchery of beauty, joined to 
an amiable disposition and an enlightened un- 


derstanding. The splendor of her eyes, the | 


whiteness of her skin, the perfection of her mouth, 
the regularity of every feature, the softness of her 
voice, the enchantment of her blushes, the sweet- 
ness of ber expression, the graceful contour of 
her person, exceed the skill of the historian. 
Let us hope, friendly reader, that the goodly gifts 
of this young lady may become more apparent, 
and shine with a more lovely brilliancy as we 


chapters. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE KING OF THE WAMPANOAGS. 


Tue hunting excursions of Nathan were often | 


prolonged and erratic. Sometimes, leaving home 





early in the morning, he returned when the | 


darkness of evening beganto gather. Occasion- 
ally he passed a night in the woods, not appear- 
ing again at his uncle’s door til! the close of the 
second day; and in two or three instances his 
absence had exceeded even this period. Not un- 
trequently his venturesome feet penetrated the 
forests of Namasket, and carried him more than 
once within a few miles of Pokanoket, the res- 
idence of a famed chief of the Wampanoags. 
Whatever were the defects of the youth’s mind, 
cowardice was not one of his failings. Finding 
so little quiet at-home where he was continually 
exposed to the virulence of Aunt Jady, he nat- 
urally sought the woods as an asylum from her 


gied in vain. Perceiving al) his efforts useless, 
he changed his tactics, ceased to resist, and call- 
ing off Wagtail, who was worrying his foe to 
death by a pitiless grasp upon his neck, bade 
him go home as fast as he was able; which 
command the devoted creature was Joth to obey» 
being unwilling to desert his master in such a 
strait. 

Having attended to this matter, the youth be- 
gan to bestow some attention upon the person 
whose fingers were stil! fixed upon him like 
clamps of steel. He was an Indian of command- 
ing figure, dignified mien and noble expression, 
though of a cast somewhat haughty and imperi- 
ous. His dress differed little from that worn by 
all savages of rank in those days and needs no 
particular description, as it not only subserved 
the purposes of decency, but became his muscu- 


| lar proportions exceedingly well. 
follow her varying fortunes through these | 


Fixing his large and piercing black eyes upon 
Nathan, he seemed to impale that lad upon the 
burnished points of his lance-like optical rays, 
which darted forth with ominous intensity. 

“ These are the hunting-grounds of the Wam- 
panoag,” said the Indian, at length, in a stern 
and menacing voice. ‘‘ Why are you here ?”’ 

“I’m underwitted in my head,” answered 
Natty, quietly, touching his forehead with his 
finger. “The Lord love you! How do you 
do?’ 


breast of the Wampanoag. The weapon was 
descending with all the force that Nathan could 
exert, when his arm was quickly arrested by the 
right hand of the warrior. 


“Child!” he said, with a smile, “did you , 


think to pieree the heart of Metacoma with such 
a blade as this’ It isa weapon fit only for a 
squaw. Look!” 

The Wampanoag took the knife from the 
paralyzed fingers of Nathan, and holding the 
handle in his f& hand, snapped the blade asun- 
der with the thumb and index finger of the right. 
Casting the pieces from him with an exclama- 
tion of contempt, he bade the jad go back to his 
dreams. He returned to his leafy couch in great 
trepidation and amazement, glad to escape so 


cheaply ; but it was long before he slept again, | 


for he could not withdraw his fascinated gaze from 
Metacoma, king of the Wampanoags. 

Two hours before sunrise, Nathan was aroused 
by Metacoma and bidden to follow as on the 


| prewious day, which he did with a heavy heart 


“A fool!” said the Wampanoag, relaxing his | 


grasp and softening the severity of his expression. 

“Yes, that’s what I am, though I'm the most 
knowin’ of all of my name. I know the trails of 
the Mohegan and the Massachuset and the Nar- 


| raganset and the Wampanoag. But Natty is 


never afraid. I’m going to Pokanoket, to see 
the great war-chief. They say he is going to 
kill all the white men, because they rob him of 


| the game in the woods, and the fish in the water. 


burning hatred; and making friends with na- | 


ture, grew familiar with her syivan haunts. 
Early m we n «ning succeeding the incidents 
of the first chapter, Nathan shouldered his mus- 
ket, and tollowed by his dog and a string of in- 
vectives extemporized by Aunt Judy, turned his 
face toward his favorite hunting-greunds. Meet- 
ing Anthony Annable in passing through the 
little village, that worthy gentieman exhibited 
his friendship for Natty by giving Wagtail a 
hearty thwack upon the head with his oaken staff, 
which treatment extorted a yell of pain from that 
unlucky dog, and aroused the latent ire of his 
young master, who lost no time in calling the 
aggressor an “old rascal ;"’ making at the same 
moment such belligerent advances that the miser 


and plant corn on his lands.” 
“They are robbers, all!” 
Wampanoag. 
“ Isn'tthe Wampanoag a robber, too? Doesn't 


exclaimed the 


| he take the fish from the streams and the deer 


took to his heels, shouting for help at the top of | 
his voice. Anthony did not fail to give a dis-— 
torted version of this affair to Goody Allerton, | 


artfally inflaming her anger to the highest point 
of vindictiveness Nor did he neglect to relate 
it in the same manner to all his acquaintances, 
which set the tide of popular opinion strongly 
against Nathan. One asserted that he had al- 
ways been afraid of the fellow ; another taking 
courage by this sensible remark, declared that it 
was a shame-for such a spiteful wreech to be at 
large ; while-a third, with a shocked expression, 
said that if he should fall upon some of the 
townsfolk and kill them, it probably wouldn’t be 


the first crime he had been guilty of; which | 


affirmation was favorably received and entertain- 
ed by several others. 

While Nathan was thus snffering in reputa- 
tion, the name of his sister Faith was adroitly 
brought into the discussion by Anthony, who 
gave it as his honest opinion that she was not a 
whit better than she should be: This insinua- 


tion being started, passed from mouth to mouth | 


and grew apace, like all vile aspersions, the | 


thoughtlessness of some and the malignity and 


envy of others daily augmenting it. 

Meantime, while the gossips were performing 
these friendly offices for the orphans, the youth- 
ful hunter was treading alone those romantic 
paths worn by the foot of the Narraganset, the 
Mohegan, ani the Wampanoag. Busey with the 
creations of his own fancy, he travelled steadily 
onward until ten, fifteen miles were between him 
and Patuxet. Deflecting a little from the trod- 


den trail, he passed Namasket and followed a | 


beautiful stream that flowed toward the waters 
of Narraganset Bay. Wagtail, who had hitherto 
kept patiently at his side, now began to attract 
his master’s attention by his singular behaviour ; 
for the fuithfal creature placed himself before 
Nathan, and by various expedients tried toobh- 
struct hie further progress. 
pose, he seized his frock in his teeth and held 
back with all his strength. 

“Wagtail is getting weak in the top of his 
head, teo,"’ said Natty; forced at jength to stop. 
“Geme! don't be a fool becanselam. You'll 
get nothing but drubbings for being 2 foo!l.”’ 

Wagtail could or would not reason upon this 
point, but continued tugging at Nathan's coat, 
emitting plaintive whines. 

“After all,” added the youth, reflectively, “you 
can’t be a half-witted felier, because half witted 
fellers aimt afraid. I say! what's the matter? 
Is the Wampanoags up and bent en mischief ' 
Ah! you are strong enough in the head, sir. 
You have taken the seent of the red man as he 
lurks in the weods. Geod! I'l shoot some of 
‘em one of these summer davs.”” 

Nathan commenced a cautious retreat, per- 
suaded that danger was near: but had he soon- 
er attended to the admonitions of his devoted 
fmemd, it would bave averted the calamity that 
now speediiy ensued. Two figures stood so 
suddeniy before him, that the first thought that 
oceurred was that they had arisen ont of the 


Failing in his pur- | 


ground, whereas they had oniy arisen from the | 


tall grass. 

Wagtail, who had failed keep his master 
out of harm's way, now proved taat he was not « 
coward by ieapimg with great ferocity upon one 
of these umexpected appariuons, thus commenc- 
ing hostilimes without a formal deciaranon ot war: 
while Nathan, who wus guick to act in an emer 
gency, jevelied his musket and shot the other 
He was running to the assistance of the deg, 
who had taken down bis man, when bis trendiy 
purpose was arrested by a heavy band upon hi- 
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shoulder, with the iron ngidity of which hestrug- | case. and swoping, raised 


ce 


from the forests ?”’ 

“Silly child, they belong to him and he takes 
them of right. But why do I hold a talk with 
one whom the Great Spirit has deprived of 
reason '”’ 

By this time two more warriors had appeared, 
who were ordered by the chief to attend to the 
feliow that Nathan had wounded with his musket, 


the dog, after which he turned toward Pokanoket, 
bidding Nathan follow nor attempt to escape, on 
pain of instant death. 

The prisoner was armed with an empty mus- 
ket, a dull hunting-knife and a wit apparentiy 
not of the sharpest ; notwithstanding which he 
seriously contemplated an attack upon the rear 
of the enemy, which we fear would have been 
attended with more serious consequences to 
himself than to his captor, inasmuch as the latter 
took especial care to keep an eye upon his move- 


ments. 
“ Wampanoag,”’ said Nathan, presentiy, when 


weary with walking and chilled by the gaci i 
of the savage, “don’tiead me too ‘or figs home. 


and an empty stomach, having eaten nothing 


since he left the table of his loving relative at | 
Patuxet. Long before noon he began to feel | 


the effects of hupger and fatigue, and was very 
giad to hear from the lips of his royal captor that 
they were near the end of their journey ; and 
presently they arrived at the principal village of 
the Wampanoags. The residence of Metacoma 
was on the summit ofa graceful eminence re- 
markable for its beauty ; and toward which he 
directed his steps, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance by many of his subjects of both sexes. 
The royal palace was a structure of the simplest 
materia? and rudest architecture, neither calcu- 
lated to excite envy or admiration ; but the red 


| man did not depend upon outward show for 





I must get back before sunset or Faith will be | 


uneasy.” 

The haughty savage favored the lad with such 
a look over his left shoulder that he was neariy 
prostrated by the shock, and for the first time in 


his life began to feel the emotion of fear. He | 


had seen many of the red children of the forest, 
but never one with such terrible eyes and gifted 
with such majesty of mien. He was fully per- 
suaded that he was a personage of high dignity, 
if not the king himself, of whose greatness he 
had often heard with unfeigned admiration min- 
gied with awe. Not daring to question the proud 
Wampanoag on this subject, he trudged after 
him in gloomy silence, reflecting with much 
more foresight than might have been expected of 


him, upon the fear and suspense Faith would | 


suffer on account of his non-return. 

Of his own probable fate he had not yet time 
to think ; he remembered, however, of hearing 
it remarked by people well acquainted with In- 
dian character, that they entertained a supersti- 
tious reverence for hali-witted persons, always 
treating them with the greatest consideration ; 
which assertion made him resolve to show off 
his foliy to the best advantage. He found it not 
an easy task to imitate the long strides of his 
captor, and keep pace with him during the re- 
mainder of what appeared to him # very long 
and harassing day. Compassionating his weari- 
ness, or perhaps for other reasons, the Wampa- 
noag halted soon after sunset ina beautiful forest 
of pines, and told Nathan he might lic down and 
rest; a privilege the poor youth was giad w 
accept without urging. He stretched himself 
upon the arumatic leaves, with his musket be- 
Muttering imcoherentiy for a time, he 
closed his eves and breathed heavily ; and pre- 
sentiy, partialy opening them, perceived the 
Wampanoag standing like a statue in the very 
attitude in wich he bad last seen him. He 
would have repeated this experiment, but nature 
proved stronger than his purpose, and he was 
soon in the land of dreams, where he might, no 
doubt, nave remained jor several hours, had not 
the fall of a dry limb across his face awakened 
him. Raising his head from his simple and 
primitive pillow, he discovered the Wampanoag 
lying upon the ground «2 few yards distant, 
already asieep 

Nathan watched him with great meerest, think- 
ing that chance might now ofier an opportunt 
of eseape. Had his musket been ioaded, he 
would not have been at a loss what to do; but 


siue lim 


as it unfortunately was not, he resolved w at 
tempt his enemy s destructien in another manner 
Getupny carefully upon his feet he studied the 
unruffied countenance of the Wampanoag with 
Satisfied with his obser- 
vanons, Nathan approached his foe with the sof: 
tread of a cat stealing upon us prey. He stood 
presentiy, over the outstretched form of the war- 
rior, and beheld, not without awe, the herculeat 
frame, the maniv symmetry of his mbs and th 
majesuc repo-¢ of his features 

Wua wembiing hand and agitated iambs, Ne- 
than drew his bhunting-knife from i+ jteathern 
Mover the heaving 


the Geepest atrenuon 


greatness, but rather trusted to his brave deeds 
for the prestige of fame. 

Nathan was giad of permission to seat himself 
upon & mat at the door of this unpretending 
edifice ; where he was stared at by a score or two 
of women and children, who would unquestion- 


| ably have treats@-him to some choice abuse, had 


they not been kept in awe by a look and ges- 
ture from their renowned leader. 

The half-witted lad had not remained a sub- 
ject of attention a great while before an old wo- 


| man placed some food before him, wich he at- 


tacked with wonderful avidity, giving abundant 


| proof to the natives that he was no fool at eating, 
| however clear his foolishness in other matters. 
and the one that had been worried and torn by | 


His appetite being satisfied, and having rested 
awhile, Metacoma approached him, leading a 
litle girl about eleven years of age, of remark- 
able symmetry of form and loveliness of face. 
Her skin, though dark, was by no means so 
tawny as'that of the majority of her race, and its 
darkness seemed to be induced rather by expo- 
sure to the sun than by inheritance. Having 
brought this maiden to confront Nathan, he was 
silent a moment, in which interval he contem- 
plated the pair thoughtfully, as if studying the 
disposition of both. 

“ Sunset,” he slowly said, “I give you this 
white-skinned “joy for a slave. Tho Great 
init has n What worddiy wisti i 
he has given to ; but his ear may pe open 
tothe voices qhat speak to the medicine men. I 
spare his life because he is simple. Hes brave, 
and you have power, pretty child, to make him 

serve you faithfully.” 


CHAPTER Ul 
FAITE 
NaTHaN’s dog appeared at Allerton’s a little 
after the usual hour of dimmer, excited, panting 


and bloody. He ran to Faith, licked her hands 
rubbed against her and howled piteously 


The | 


door of the sick man’s room being open, he ran | 
in there also, and leaped upon the bed, emitting | 


the sume mournful sounds, and m every way 
acting like a distracted) dog. Such conduct as 
this could not but alarm Faith and fill her mind 
with the most lively apprehensions in regard to 
her brother, whom she doubted not had fallen a 
victim to savage cuuning and cruelty. Her fears 
naturally found immediate vent in words and 
tears, which had very little effect upon Aunt 
Judy, who was not greatiy afflicted at the thought 
of losing Nathan. Indeed, to tell the truth, she 
secretiy rejoiced in the hope that the very calami- 
ty had happened which Faith’s imagination sug- 
gested. “A bad shilling,”’ she feelingiy remark- 
ed, “ always returns.” 

Mr. Allerton, being of a milder disposition. 
sagely observed that the frantic actions of the 
dog certainly inclined him to the opinion that a 
serious accident had befallen the youth (who 
was always too venturesome), which he chiefly 
regretted at that time on account of his being 
useful to the family, as he was so lucky in hunt- 
ing that he kept the table well supplied with the 


| choicest game. 
“But,” he sensibly added, “we must not be | 
cast down, nor indulge in useless fears about — 


| what we shall eat and drink, for J shall doubtless | 





“Unele,” said the maiden, looking kindly at__ 


the captive, “I like the looks of this pale-face. 
Sunset thanks you for the gift. He does not 
look like a robber, as you tell me his people are. 
But if he does not do well, he shal! be punished, 
though I will not have him scalped.” 
“The Lord love you!’’ said Nathan. 
weak in my head ; but I hear well. I hear whis- 
perings in the air, and know what is going to 
happen before it comes. There will be war, and 


“ I'm | 


the name of Metacoma will be great and terri- | 


ble.” The haif-witted raised his eyes toward the 
clear expanse over his head, elevated his right 
arm and seemed to listen intently. 

“ Perchance,”’ said Metacoma, “the Master of 
Life communes with him. I must see to it that 
he does not escape.” 

“Hark!” resumed Nathan. “I hear the 
shout of the Wampanoag on the trail of the fiy- 
ing foe. But what is this! The tight rolis back 
again—the Wampanoag fiies.”’ 

“Tis a he!’ cried Metacoma, in a voice of 
thunder! ‘ The Wampanoag will never fiy from 
the fire and stee] of the white man.” Then as if 
ashamed of his sudden passion, and toying with 
the long hair of Sunset, he added, with a smile, 
yet with a voice still agitated, “No, no! the 
Wampanoag will never show his back to the 
English robbers.” 

“Little mistress,”’ resumed Natty, anon, ad- 
dressing the gir), “‘are you strong in your head * 
Can you hear the talk that comes in the wind ‘ 
You have pretty eyes, mistress. Your skin is 
white as Faith’s. If you are kind I shall do your 
bidding. I will huntthe great red deer for you 
If you are cruel, I shall run away and save my 
scalp. I s’pose you are fond of scalps *”’ 

The girl shook her head siowly, and opened 
her black eves wide open upon the boy. 

“ Little red woman, what is your name *”’ con- 
tunued Nathan. 

“White boy, you must speak only when I 
speak to you. When 1 want your tongue | will 
ask for it. Slaves are for work, not for talk. I 
have several names: 1am cailed Sunset, and J 
have another name which 1 shal! not now tell 
you. Follow me to the wigwam of Wamesutta, 
where you shall cut sticks for the fire, bring water 
and work likea woman” 

Sunset pointed imperiousty toward a hut a few 
rods distant, and Nathan, somewhat disappoint- 
ed in the temperament of his youthful mustress, 
walked before her. 

“ Fool!’ said Metacoma, sterniy, as the iad 
obeved the mandate of the girl, “Il have given 
you the breath of lite. Be content. Attempt wo 
go back t your people, and | will give you to my 
young men, whe are skilled in the art of torture, 
and love to kindie the death fires of the paie-face 
Goo—and —rememver 

Metacoma threw 80 muc! expression imto the 
iast word of this admonimon, tha: Nathan fei: 
a creeping semeatuien m his fiesh, and believed it 
would be mmpossibie to forge: 


be up and stirring in a few days, and able to 
look after our bread and butter, myself. The 
good book says, ‘ The Lord will provide.’ Amen, 
even so!” 

“Even so?’ said Mrs Allerton, solacing her 
nose with an allopathic pinch of snuff, which the 
exigency of the moment seemed to demand. 


“Tf the boy’s been cut off of a suddint, it is — 


sinful to fly into the face and eyes of Providence. 
Everybody is likely to be cut off. We must be 
cut off ourselves, sooner or later, though the 
Lord only knows when. We ought to live so’s 
to be ready to be cut off at any minute.” 

Mr. Allerton assented to this, and added a few 


pious periods of the same complexion, which he — 


trusted would have a saving influence on the un- 
regenerate mind of Faith ; while Wagtail, dis- 
appointed of the sympathy which he had expect- 
ed in that quarter, returned to his young mis- 
tress and howled in concert with her sobs and 
tears 


see you again!” she exclaimed. Aunt Judy 
comforted her by saying that shedoubted if ever 
she would meet with him in this world. 

“J will alarm the neighbors!” cried Faith, 
running to the door. 

“ Child, what good will that do’? If he’s been 
murdered by the Ingins, he’s dead and nobody 
can help him ; but if he’s alive, he'll come back, 
and that’s the Jong and short of it; though I 
wish the kind Qord had postponed this accident 
till gfter Mr. got ablego hop abomt.” 

Aunt Judy some tobacco dust from her 
nose with her apron, and exhibited a great dea! 


“©, Nathan! poor Nathan! Inmever shall | 








of resignation: to a dispensation of Providence | 


that suited her exactly. 

“‘ Heartless ! cruel! shameful!’ cried Faith, 
red with indignation. 

“ We get this for all our ilove and anxiety and 
care and perplexity and worriment!’’ affirmed 
Aunt Judy, with a subdued expression that 
seemed to bubble up from the depths of a meek 
and quiet spirit, that was abundantly able to for- 
give unpardonable injuries. 


While this excelient lady was trying to dig a | 


tear out of her left eye, Anthony Annable unex- 


pectediy shuffied into their midst ; the very per- | 
son that Faith least desired to see, though she 50 _ 
far overcame her repugnance as to ask bim if he | 


had heard anything of Nathan; a very inauspi- 
cious beginning. 


He was preparing to give a curt answer, when | 


Aunt Judy directed his attention to the dug, re- 
lating the fact that he had come without his 


master, and performed a score of mad pranks, 
which ied them to mfer that Nathan had met _ 


with foul usage. 
_“ Very likely ; more than probabiec,”’ said An- 
nable. “A friendly Indian reached town a few 


minutes ago, who stated that he saw a lad taken | 


prisoner by the Wampanoags, just below Na- 
masket.”’ 

“Was he hurt! Was he kilied’” cried 
Faith, not well knowing what she said, so much: 
was she disturbed by her fears 

“Had he been killed,”’ returned Anthony, 
with a sneer, “he would hardiy have been 
worth taking away, as I believe the Indians are 
not cannibals.” 

“ Then he lives! he lives!” added Faith. 

“*Tisn't best to be too sure of that,”’ rejoined 
Anthony, shrugging his shoulders. 

“sir! hasten to tell the neighbors of this, 
that they may arm and foliow the savages. Do 
not waste, I beseech of you, a moment's time,” 
continued Faith, with sisteriy zeal 

“You'll find them little disposed to put their 
lives in jeopardy for a foo! ; not to mention in- 
volving themselves in a war with the fierce Wam- 
panoags. Mistress, there are not fighting men 
enough in Patuxet to ro and take him,” answer 
ed Annable, rubbmg his skinny fingers with 
malicious jor 

“ Withered prophet of evi! '’ retorted Faith 
“JT could expect nothing jess from you. Se 
here are some of our townsfolks and neighbor 
to them I will appeal!’ 

“Ha! ba! it will take twenty pounds to ran- 
som the idiot. I] dare say, muistres 
many as that to spare!” 

The miser rested his bony chin upon the top of 
his cane and darted malignan: glances a: thx 
young woman 

“ Good neighbors, do not listen to the words of 
this doting old man. His cowardice finds ven: 
at bis ps. Take vour arms and go to the res- 
cue of the unfortunate boy. There is not one of 
vou that he would not do as much foram a «miler 
strait Why do you hesitate Manasee! 
Kempton, why do you loek upon the ground 
and remain silent *’ 


, Fou have us 
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“The trath is, Mistress Faith,” returned 
Kempton, turning his back upon the fair ques- 
tioner; “most of our fighting men are away 
looking after the Pequots, and it is the duty of 
all the townsfolks to stay and defend the rown in 
case of a sudden attack.”’ 

With an expression of scorn curling her pretty 
lips, Faith turned from Manasseh to another 
young man who was prominent in the crowd 
that by this time thronged the door, who gave 
her very much the same answer. The oldev and 
more prudent citizens (those of them that were 
present) said that it was not best to embroil 
themselves further with the Wampanoags on 
account of half-witted Nathan, who, very likety, 
would return in a day or two without any help 
from them. As their principal! men, these skill- 
ed in such matters, were then in pursuit of the 
Pequots, it was best to wait their return, when 
they could act as their superior knowledge should 
dictate. 

The feelings of Faith during the delivery of 
the opinions of these valiant neighbors, were of 
.4e most bitter and distracting kind. That their 
pusillanimity inspired her with hearty contempt, 
the reader wil! teadily believe. When she had 
succeeded in curbing in a degree her imdigna- 
tion, she seized with eagerness upon the sug- 
gestion thrown out by Anthony Annable, to 
whom, cruelly against her inclinations, she was 
now forced to appeal. 

“Anthony Annable,” said she, in an unsteady 
voice. 

“ Say on, mistress—the old dotard hears you!” 

“ Yuu will forgive, I’m sure, sir, words spoken 
in a moment of fear and grief. You spoke of a 
ransom, I think *”’ 

“The matter of some twenty pounds, laid out 


| in knives, hatchets, guns and ammunition,” an- 


swered Annable, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Kind neighbors, you bear what he says. 
The trifie of twenty pounds, he thinks, will save 
my brother.”’ 

“To be expended in weapons to cut our throats 
with !’’ added the miser, with «a chuckle of satis- 
faction. 

At that particular point of time, for some rea- 
son or other, doubtiess a good one, possibly more 
than one, the worthy citizens began to recollect 
imperative engagements—matters of the most 
pressing nature which required their immediate 
attention. Something like a dozen bull’s-eye 
watches of great antiquity were dragged from as 
many breeches fobs, which was followed without 
delay by a general trotting-match. Ina word, 
the brave and generous neighbors sneaked away. 

Nearly suffocated with grief and resentment, 
Faith fied to the little garden near the house, to 
yield a moment in secret to the pressure of her 
emotions. Concealed by the foliage she wept 
withont restraint; Nathan's dog only seemed 
to share her sorrow. Never had she felt her help- 
lessness, poverty and dependence so keenly. 
While she was deploring her inability, the miser 
appeared in one of the walks. Wagtail, sym- 
pathizing in the repugnanee of his mistress, fie~ 
at him in a towering passion and hed him spr 
ing on his mother earth before Faith had . 
pated his purpose. Jt would have fared exeeed- 
ingly hard with Anthony, bad not the maiden’s 
voice instantly charmed him from his victim. 

When Anthony raised bis shrivelied figure 
from: the dirt, he was in as malevolent temper as 
he could well be. What little tlesh he carried 
with him upon his marrowless bones, quivered 
with passion. The reader will agree with me 
that he was not in a mood to grant favors ; and 
yet Faith had suddenty resolved to cast berself 
upon her knees betore this man and ask his aid. 
She shrank from the thought of debasing herself 
to such an object ; but her love for Nathan con- 
quere ner reluctance. She had no sooner 
determined upon this experiment than she has- 
tened to put it in practice. 

Kunning from her place of concealment she 
threw herself at his feet and imprisoned one of 
his cold, metallic hands in both of herown warm, 
soft and human ones, the touch of which sent 
not a glow of heat to his heart. 

“O, sir! I have come to entreat of you—to 
debuse myself before you—to—”’ 

* Well.” 

“You are rich! you can well spare twenty 
pounds out of your abundance.”’ 

“ Go on, mistress,”’ said Anthony. 

“ Hear the prayers of an orphan. Vity one 
who has no hope butin you. Mercy is so sweet! 
Charity so becomes the aed.’ 

“Pray don't stop, Mistress Faith !’’ said An- 
thony, with a sneer. 

“] know yon wili—you cannot refuse to hear 
the voice of common humamty. You can res- 
cue Nathan. Save him, discharge my uncle's 
debts, silence his creditors, and—’ 

“And what reward shal! the old dotard have? 
Go on, mistress.” 

“Me! me!” cried Faith. 

“You’ you’ mistress, the reward is more 
hateful to me than the performance of the cop 
ditions you have had the boldness to propose.” 


“What! do you refuse the sacrifice’ and 
will you perform the noble deed without it?’ 
“Bave the fool! No, no! You mistake 


Anthony Annabic, if you expec: favor of him 
You rejected him yesterday with hot and biuster- 
ing worse, Lreject youto-day Go, wanton” 

The miser flung her from him with a» hiss of 
of hendish malice 

“Wanton *” cried Faith, springing + 
feet 

“Ay, ay! it’s no secret, mistress.’ 

“ Malignant wretch!’ exclaimed Faith, sear- 
let with anger 


her 


“°Tis 100 goo! ! too good! A man of my 
age’ (nher knees, too {Jul upon you, mir 
tress !"" continued Anthony, rubbing bis sapices 


hands in av ecstacy of gratified malice 


“Heavens! thisis pestendurance! Begone, 
vile reptile! Keheve my sight of such a vil- 
jain.” 

“Ay! Iwill go end shsre my news with the 


gossips of the town. A man wise word u good 
for a thousand pounds is a good voucher fors 
nove of scandal Ha, ha! ho. ho ' ‘Too good 

too good’ Amanofmyage’ Farewe!., sweet 
mustress. I wish you joy of your vicwry, ands 
safe reture of the foo! 


—_ 
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truth is, Mistress Faith,” returned 
, turning his back upon the fair ques- 
most of our fighting men are away 
fter the Pequots, and it is the duty of 
wnsfolks to stay and defend the town in 
‘ sudden attack.” 
\n expression of scorn curling her pretty 
ith turned from Manasseh to another 
in who was prominent in the crowd 
uis time thronged the door, who gave 
much the same answer. The older and 
ident citizens (those of them that were 
said that it was not best to embroil 
es further with the Wampanoags on 
of half-witted Nathan, who, very likely, 
turn in a day or two without any help 
in. As their principal men, those skill- 
h matters, were then in pursuit of the 
it was best to wait their return, when 
d act as their superior knowledge should 


clings of Faith during the delivery of 
ons of these valiant neighbors, were of 
hitter and distracting kind. That their 
nity inspired her with hearty contempt, 
‘e will teadily believe. When she had 
{in curbing in a degree her indigna- 
seized with eagerness upon the sug- 
thrown out by Anthony Annable, to 
ruelly against her inclinations, she was 
‘d to appeal. 

my Annable,” said she, in an unsteady 


mn, mistress—the old dotard hears you!” 
will forgive, I’m sure, sir, words spoken 
ent of fear and grief. You spoke of a 
think ?” 
matter of some twenty pounds, laid out 
. hatchets, guns and ammunition,” an- 
inable, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
neighbors, you hear what he says. 
of twenty pounds, he thinks, will save 
hd 


expended in weapons to cut our throats 
\ded the miser, with a chuckle of satis- 


particular point of time, for some rea- 
et, doubtless a good one, possibly more 
the worthy citizens began to recollect 
» engagements—matters of the most 
ature which required their immediate 
Something like a dozen bull’s-eye 
‘great antiquity were dragged from as 
ches fobs, which was followed without 
general trotting-match. Ina word, 
ind generous neighbors sneaked away. 
affocated with grief and resentment, 
‘o the little garden near the house, to 
ment in secret to the pressure of her 
Concealed by the foliage she wept 
traint; Nathan’s dog only seemed 
sorrow. Never had she felt her help- 
overty and dependence so keenly. 
vas deploring her inability, the miser 
.one of the walks. Wagtail, sym- 
ithe repugnangee of his mistress, fle~ 
towering passion and had him sp 


nother earth before Faith had ae 


itpose. It would have fared exceed- 
with Anthony, had not the maiden’s 
itly charmed him from his victim. 
athony raised his shrivelled figure 
ct, he was in as malevolent temper as 
il be. What little tlesh he carried 
on his marrowless bones, quivered 
1. The reader will agree with me 
not in a mood to grant favors ; and 
id suddenly resolved to cast herself 
ees before this man and ask his aid. 
(rom the thought of debasing herself 
/bject ; but her love for Nathan con- 
reluctance. She had no sooner 
upon this experiment than she has- 
it in practice. 
‘rom her place of concealment she 
fat his feet and imprisoned one of 
tallic hands in both of her own warm, 
nan ones, the touch of which sent 
f heat to his heart. 
| have come to eéntreat of you—to 
‘f before you—to—” 


rich! you can well spare twenty 
f your abundance.” 
listress,” said Anthony. 
’ prayers of an orphan. Pity one 
1ope butin you. Mercy is so sweet! 
comes the aged.” 
‘t stop, Mistress Faith!” said An- 
sneer. 
ou will—you cannot refuse to hear 
ommon humanity. You can res- 
Save him, discharge my uncle’s 
his creditors, and—” 
reward shal! the old dotard have ? 
ss.”” 
” eried Faith, 
4? mistress, the reward is more 
than the performance of the con- 
ve had the boldness to propose.” 
o you refuse the sacrifice? and 
rm the noble deed without it?” 
fool! No, no! You mistake 
able, if you expect favor of him. 
im yesterday with hot and blister- 
eject you to-day. Go, wanton!” 
ung her from him with a hiss of 
ce. 
cried Faith, springing to her 


3 no secret, mistress.” 
wretch !” exclaimed Faith, scar- 


od! too good! A man of my 
nees, too! Out upon you, mis- 
d Anthony, rubbing bis sapless 
aey of gratified malice. 

his is past endurance! Begone, 
‘elieve my sight of such a vil- 


o and share my news with the 
vn. Aman whose word is good 
ounds is a good voucher for a 

Ha, ha! ho, ho! Too good! 
an of my age! Farewell, sweet 
h you joy of your victory, and a 
» fool.” 


| 
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eae fathered fo Hith’s eyes ; her head 
th Biddy, ang by the’@ Annable had reach- 
Pays had Street, she Wag 48 upon the ground in 
™, where she nained several minutes 
of sense and -tion. The first thing she 
nscious Of, w the great rough tongue of 
ine friend jysing over her face. 
Claimed, 1,8 Yor MY good fellow!” she ex- 
» SOmevhat wildly. ‘Alas! that Faith 
dane Shoulf have no other friend !”” 
she ian, She tottered to a rustic seat, where 
Peceived Own to recover from the shock she had 
transpire) nay» if possible, on what had 
‘ath and de*jise an expedient for the rescue 
tion ag a , » .¢ at length came to a determina- 
Indeed, ; S"' yar as it was startling and dangerous. 

4 | «seemed little short of madness to at- 

seri, hat perilous experiment to which she now 

“ yusly addressed herself. 

Returning to the house, she found her aunt’s 
temper not in the least mended ; if anything, it 
was sharper and sourer than before. 

“Tf,” said she, “we are brought to beggary 
and ruin, and have no place to shelter our heads, 

it will be all owing to the obstinacy of one whom 
we have taken the tenderest care of, as the good 

Lord knows. There’s Anthony Annable would 

been glad to have had a housekeeper that could 

cook and wash for him and mind his concerns, 
| generally ; but the hussy flew into his face with 
| her airs and her impudent speeches.” 

Faith did not think proper to enter into a dis- 
cussion with her affectionate relative ; but taking 
her hat and shawl, left the house. With hurried 
teps she passed through the village of Patuxet 
‘th the dog capering at her side or running 
atically before her to express his satisfaction. 
\ miser, whose malign influence seemed to be 
her ¢ontinuall*, stood at the door of his 
rrounded by a ‘ew gossips who delighted 
ises, suspicions and scandalous develop- 
especinlly wher they affected the charac- 
the fuirest and most irreproachable among 

Seeing our heroine, he raised his ‘wiry 
d made remarks of such a nature that 
‘ss were flushed with shame and vex- 
“he thanked heaven when beyond the 
‘vis virulent tongue. But she had not 

“scaped annoyance; for a worthless, 

thjow ran after her with a club, saying 

Faiagreed to kill the dog for a shilling. 

2nd ed him to go back to his employer, 

&n aske the vengeance of the animal by 
toxicagn him; but he wag too much in- 
insolent yofit by good advice. With an 
Cious brygr he aimed a blow at the saga- 
his Persecyp would have put an end to all 
it. Wagtajpad he not seasonably evaded 
tress and seejft appealing look at his mis- 
tunched upon\Ple permission in her eyes, 
80g him to the illain like lightning, drag- 
88¥e him such g {pa in an instant; where he 
‘a the should and shook 
thought th " roared with pain, and 
> com, i 
Rn Sasity have She cate in = 
ishment, he arose pale and treuwiiajus >To. 
traced his steps with his knees knocking togethe., 
a complete picture of terror. 

Faith pursued her way, strong in her desperate 
purpose. Entering the forest, Patuxet was lost 
to her sight. She now abandoned herself en- 
tirely to the guidance of the dog, whose unerring 
instinct and incorruptible fidelity she relied upon 
with the utmost confidence. The solitude and 
silence of the woods awed but did not terrify her. 
If the loneliness and danger of her situation 
chilled her for a moment, she thought of Nathan 
and her courage warmed again. 

On and on glided those willing feet; on, o¥T 
the trail of the Mohegan and the Wampansg ; 
on, where the narrow path swept down the 
valley or stretched across romantic hills; on, 
through dark recesses where foot of white wo- 
man never trod before; on, through swamps of 

cedar where the ground quivered to her light 
tread; on, through forests of pine, tall and ma- 
jestic, unscathed by the woodman’s axe; on, 
across meadows where the red deer sunned him- 
selfin theglancing rays of morning ; on, through 
the tangled vines of the wild grape, where am- 
bushed warriors sometimes waited for their foes. 
[ro Be CONTINUED.] 
_ toro) 

THE QUEEN AND THE EGG-WOMAN. 


While the Queen of England was recently at 
Balmoral, and walking about her grounds, ‘she 
accidentally met an old egg-woman on her way 
to the castle, which she supplied with eggs. The 
queen being in a humorous mood, determined to 
give the old woman, to whom she was not known, 
an agreeable surprise. Accordingly, she asked 
her where she was taking so large a quantity of 
eggs to. The old woman bluntly replied : 

“Tam ganging to Balmoral, and these are for 
the queen.” 

“Tam very much in want of eggs,” said her 
majesty, “and if you sell me these, I shall pay 
you double what the queen gives!” 

The old woman’s eyes sparkled with joy as 
she declared that the lady could have them, and 
she would return and fetch another basket for 
the queen. 

Victoria drew a sovereign from her purse, and 
— astonished the poor old woman by re- 

sing to take any change. She asked where 
the eggs were to be taken, and the queen replied : 

“ko Balmoral, to be left for me, the queen.” 

The old egg-woman was bewildered. Raising 
both her hands in the air, and then clapping 
them together, in astonishment and delight, she 
cried out: ‘Gude Laird o’ marcy! an’ is it your 
ain sel’, Mrs. Albert ?”—English Paper. : 

_ HOO? or _......... 
THE TOOTHACHE, 


“ My dear friend,” said H., “I can cure your 
toothache in ten minutes.” . 

“How? how? inquired I. “ Doit, in pity.” 

“ Instantly,” said he. * 

“ Have you any alum ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Bring it and some common salt.” 

They were produced. My friend pulverized 
them, mixed them in equal quantities, then wet 
a small piece of cotton, causing the mixed pow- 
der to adhere, and placed it in my hollow tooth. 

“A There,” said he, “if that does not cure you 
I will forfeit my head. You may tell this to 
everyone, and publish it everywhere; the rem- 
edy is infallible.” ‘ 

It was as he predicted. On the introduction 
of the mixed alum and salt, I experienced a sen- 
sation of coldness, which gradually subsided, 
and with it—the alum and the salt—I cured the 
torment of the toothache.— Mandeville Reader. 
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him so savagely th 
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a lovely morning for our tide, Phil!” 


but, with light-throbbing heart, sprang up from 
my lounging position bf the hall door, Where I 
had been awaiting, with ponies ready saddled, 
the appearance of Valerie ; sprang up, with boy- 
ish, ardent haste, a8 Valerie herself, bright, 
radiant, blooming Valerie, with sparkling cyes, 
and gay smiles, came lightly out into the porch. 


\ mbhap,Lnlaced ber in the saddlejand mounted 
























[Written for The Flag of our Union.] How brief seemed aaa, ! spi 
. 2. scarcely ten minutes from the time we had set 
ee out, en we reined up once more below the 
terrace, and I lifted Valerie from herpony. We 
went up into the house; and after she had 
changed her dress, we met in my mother’s room ; 
and while Valerie sat reading at my mother’s 
feet, I drew up a lounging chair to a table near, 
and reclining there, listened in quiet happiness 
to her clear voice, for more thanawhour. What 
delicious music it seemed! Like the rippling, 
silver fall of forest waters, that, lying on some 
mossy bank in the woods, I had lingered a thou- 
sand times to hear. 

I remember how, in the evening of that lovely 
day, when the twilight was falling, Valerie sang 
to me. I remember her as she sat at the 
piano, her slender, white-robed figure shining 
through the dusk, and her white fingers gliding 
over the keys, waking such sad, such tender 
harmony, as no other touch could make for me. 
What delicious yet saddened emotions I felt! 
To my enchanted sight, Valerie seemed an 
angel; and the sweet, wild melody I heard, softly 
swelling on the air, and dying away in low 
cadences, the music of another sphere. 

I went away from home in a few days more, 
bound on a foreign voyage; anda few weeks 
saw me wandering through the orange-groves of 
Spain, dreaming of all I had left behind. It was 
my father’s will that I went, not mine. He said 

I grew languid, nerveless, melancholy, leading 
the inane life I did; that I needed a brief season 
of self-dependence and self-exertion. But though 
I left home, home-influence followed me, and I 
never forgot Valerie. 

Six months my exile lasted, for such it seemed 
to me, and the brightest moments it had for me, 
were those happy ones that brought me letters 
from home. My father, my mother, and Valerie, 
each wrote me a separate weekly eommunication ; 
I read the former first, but with what boyish 
delight I broke the seal of Valerie’s letter after- 
wards and devoured its close-written pages! I 
read it twenty times, if once ; and for hours, day 
after day, lounging in the shadow of some 
favorite nook, with the musical rain of falling 
waters near, I dreamed over my far-sent 
treasure. 

They had many guests at home, so they said, 
during my absence; Valerie said they were 
never quite alone, and that they were always 
busy. She described the society as most agree- 
able ; but my letters, for all this, were never ne- 
glected—not the most urgent circumstance was 
permitted to interfere with them, or retard their 
weekly despatch, and then they were so much 
more precious to me—showing me how, in the 
midst of so many demanis upon the attention of 
almost adoringly the while; and Valerie, repent- | those at home, I was ever remembered, ever 
ing her little jest, said kindly that she did know } cared for. 
better. And I picked up for her the tiny silver- | Days went by, weeks lengthened into months, 





































BY ALBERT AINSW 





TH SAUNDERS. 


My childhood’s home! my childhood’s home! 
My thoughts still turn to thee; 

No sculptured wall or palace dome 
Can be so dear to me. 


I love in thought to linger there, 
Around that happy place, 

To gaze upon that Eden, where 
Life's path I ‘gan to trace. 


There still I view the time-worn cot, 
The same my boyhood knew; 

The garden and the flower-plot, 
Where early violets grew. 


And there's the meadow fresh and green, 
And orchard old and gray; 

The brooklet, all the same as seen 
In early childhood’s day. 


And all that’s beautiful and bright 
To me upon the earth, 

Beams forth, as doth the beacon-light, 
From the spot that gave me birth. 


And should early scenes to memory 
Grow dim, as ou I roam, 

The one that’s last effaced shall be 
My happy childhood’s home. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY PHILIP MOORE. 








“Up and away, Philip—I am ready! What 


“Upandaway !” Ine€ded no second bidding, 


How charmingly she looked! dressed in her 
dark green habit, with its snowy collar and cuffs, 
and the ¢oquettish little cap that rested so jauntily, 
so gracefully upon the dark braid of her magnifi- 
cent hair, as she came sthilingly forward, hold- 
ing her tiny riding-switch, and drawing on her 
buff gauntlets. I thought of Di Vernon. En- 
chanting Valerie! 

“Did you think I would never come, Phil? 
Didn’t you get impatient, and threaten to ride 
off without me, if I kept you waiting much 
longer ?”” she asked, gaily. 

“@Q, Valerie, you know better!” 

I believe I colored, as I said it, regarding her 


mounted switch that she had dropped, and } and at last, I turned my face gladly homewatd 
waited again, while she drew on her gauntlets. & once yore, It was not to be denied that m\ 

As Icould have waited forever for her, my beau- {4 gojourD,, these romantic regions had ten 
tiful Valerie! pleats ,"mg y_,, could scarcely have been otht- 
whee hlone , “tporry taJeave thonaddf ain 

mother, ‘ana See, ’ "erie! Ido 
not think she couid hag geted, ralf the ten- 
derness with which Ir;, > — gst # TI, her boy- 
companion, whom she? FS 3 4 and studied 
with from childhood. 

We had a prosperous voyage, and I reached 
home again, and saw Valerie. It was at even- 
ing, with the parlors brilliantly lighted, and I 
met her in the midst of a dozen guests ; but with 
unconcealed delight, she gave me both her beau- 
tiful hands, and kissed me before them all. 
Foolish boy that I was! the caress thrilled me 
with pleasure; and yet, there was something, 
even inits very unreserve and kindness, that 
half-pained me. What a lovely, lovely woman 
she had grown, in my absence! No longer the 
pretty, urch, smiling girl, but a beautiful and 
graceful woman, the most beautiful and graceful 
of any there, and the very star of the circle. 
I know that I was not the only one who thought 
80. 


away, Valerie and" side by side, ao) grancing 
every moment towards her, silently worshipping 
the bright, anj#ated beauty of her fresh young 
face; and “% riding carelessly on, chatting 
gaily in b smiling way, in perfect unconscious- 
ness of ry Loyish adoration. She never guessed, 
she net dreamed how much I thought of her, 
then 1 knew, quite well, how surprised she 
we'd have been, if she had been told of it. 

Valerie was my father’s ward. We had heen 
che happiest of companions from childhood ; en- 
joying always the same pursuits, the same 
studies, and the same amusements. True, 
Valerie was older than I, for when I was sixteen, 
she was twenty-one; but she never seemed to 
mind that; she made ine her favorite companion, 
and so beautitul, so bright, and frank, and kind 
was she, that, while she simply loved me, I almost 
adored her. As we rode out to-day, from home 
together, so we had done every day since I could 
remember, and never was a happier cavalier than 
I, as we swept smoothly along the quiet country 
roads, side by side. The fresh wind from the 
hills brightened the beam of Valerie’s dark eye, 
and brought a richer red to her clear cheek, that 
rivalled already the loveliest rose. She turned 
her animated face towards me. 

“What a lovely morning!” she said, again. 

“Yes, very beautiful, Valerie,” I answered, 
absently. I was thinking rather of her, than of 
the mogning. 

“And how silent, how abstracted you are, 
Phil! Whatails you?” 

Her bright, smiling, hazel eyes rested inquir- 
ingly upon my face. I believe my glance evaded 
hers a little bashfully, as I made some answer 
which I cannot remember now, but which I know 
was very little to the purpose. 

“QO, Phil !—now, what nonsense!’ she said, 
archly. 

I blushed, and acknowledged that it was non- 
sense. But Valerie, unmerciful even in victory, 
pushed her raillery further. 

“Do you know, Phil,” she said, gaily, “ I am 
afraid you are in love ?”’ 

“What, Valerie?” I asked, reddening von- 
sciously. 

“That you are in love.” She herself blushed 
a little this time. 

“Tn love ?—yes—I am in love.” 


She had been at the piano singing, when I 
entered. When the slight bustle and confusion 
among the guests, attendant on my arrival, had 
subsided, and the first eager, happy questionings 
of my father and mother were exhausted, I asked 
Valerie to resume her song. 

She smiled, and went back to the instrament. 
Lieutenant Ingraham, a brave and handsome 
officer, a friend of my father, stood beside her, as 
he had done when I came. The song which she 
had been singing, and which happened to be a 
new one, and a general favorite, she put aside. 
Lieutenant Ingraham uttered a slight remon- 
strance ; she shook her head, and sought among 
her music for something else. 

It was a favorite song of mine that she placed 
before her, at length, one which she had sung for 
me only the night before 1 went away. Dear 
Valerie, how I thanked her! Not with my 
voice, but with my eyes, when, as she closed the | 
first verse, she turned her bright, kind glance to 
my face. Then, when it was finished, she sung 
another, and yet another, that I remembered and 
loved, much for itself, but more for its associa- 
tions with her. The rest of the evening she sat 
by me, talking with me of my late journey, and | 
those few brief hours were the happiest I had | 
known since I went away. We had our accus- | 
tomed ride together, the next day—Valerie and | 

“Now, Phil!” Her brightface grew radiant | I; not alone, for two or three of my father’s 
© With whom ?” guests accompanied us; but Valerie rode at my 

“ With”—I was going to say “you, Valerie!” | side. ,Lieutenant Ingraham was one of our 
But I checked my smpetuosity, and coneluded | companions, and one of the most agreeable men | 
instead, “ with a vision.” I ever knew. I was attracted to him by his ’| 

She laughed musically. frank cheerfulness of disposition, his goodness of | 

“Ts that all? Whata pity! But no, Phil,” | heart, and his thorough integrity; while he, in | 
and the sweet shadow of seriousness softened | return, liked me sincerely, I believe, ant it is 
her beaming glance; “it will not be time for | scarcely necessary to say that I valued his friend- 
reality this long while yet. I am glad it’s only | ship. He was my favorite among our guests 
avision, Phil! Icouldn’t spare younow. Who | They remained with us a fortnight after I came 
in the world would take your place !” home. During that time I seldom, very seldom | 

She held out her little gloved hand to me, and | saw Valcrie alone ; and since our old, quiet way | 
I took it with a thrill of boyish delight in mine. | of life was thus broken in upon, I sometimes | 
I should have liked to kiss it, but I had not the | felt impatient for the time when I could welcome 
audacity. I only held it for an instant, and then | its return. 
released it; and then I rode on silently beside | It came, at length. All the guests had de- 
her, loving her more than ever, for her last words parted ; we had bidden the last of them good-by, | 
to me. even Lieutenant Ingraham, and he was the only | 
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one I felt sorry to part with. Next to Valerie, I 
liked him the best of any one I knew. 


had no one to deprive me of Valerie’s compan- 
ionship. We shared our daily pursuits together, 
as of old, and in her dear society day by day, I 
gave myself up, undisturbed, to the happiness, 
the enjoyment of loving her. But my beautiful 
dream was only a dream, after all. Iwas des- 
tined to awake from it, as others have waked from 
theirs, many and many a time. But none, I 
believe, ever mourned the banishing of a sweeter 
one. 


face of the earth, could I but tell her so? I said 
the words to her one lovely evening in summer, 










































So we were alone once more. And now, I 


Loving Valerie better than any one on the 


sitting by her side in the moonlight, under the 
great stone porch. Said them, blushing at my 
own boldness; blushing still more deeply, as I 
dared to touch my lips to her cheek. It reddened 
beneath their touch for a single moment, and 
then the color died away. She looked at me, 
with an expression of doubt, surprise and pain, 
blending with the frank kindness of her accus- 
tomed glance. 

“ Philip!” she said, at length, in a tone of gen- 
tle remonstrance, “one so much older than your- 
self? Think, Philip!” 

“So much older! Dear Valerie, a year or 
two perhaps !—what of that !—it is nothing !”” 

So I pleaded. 

“No, not a year, not two years only. Iam 
flye years older than you, an@ the girl whom 
you love should be five years younger. Butit is 
not time for you to think of loving at all yet, 
Philip! You are only seventeen. Believe me, 
this is only a faney of yours ; at twenty-five you 
will smile at it! But come now,” and she rose, 
“Jet us go in. Your father and mother will 
wish to sce us.” 

I obeyed in silence. Half ashamed, half re- 
sentful I was, gently and kindly as she had 
spoken; for I could not bear to be told that 
while she was a woman of twenty-two, I was 
only a boy; could not bear so suddenly to be 
shown that difference which I had never for one 
moment considered before. 

She paused on the threshold, offering me her 
hand, with a smile, affectionate, yet serious, 
saying, “Dear Philip, you are not angry with 
the ?” 

“No, not angry, I think, Valerie.” 

She hesitated still. ~ 

“ And you perceive the sense of what I have 
said!” 

“I do not like to do so, for despite it all, 
Valerie, I cannot help loving you.” 

“Tam sorry, dear Philip—I am very sorry!” 
she said, earnestly; and I could see her eyes 
sparkling with tears ; “ but you will think differ- 
ently after awhile, I am sure you will. Then, 
you will say that I have spoken rightly, that I 

have done what is best. You will enter college 
in a few months, and then all this will be 
forgotten.” 

| Clasping my hand kindly, she released it, and 

TisPWORATRELAM ARB ET, TAS et 
to college, and three months after, Valerie was 
married to Lieutenant Ingraham. It is years 
since then. My boyish passion died away as 
Valerie predicted it would ; ungallant it may be, 
but I have learned to admit that a wife should be 
younger than her husband—admitted it to 
Valerie herself; but I think my early love was 
the sweetest, after all. 


M. DUPIN. 


Not an apartment of the Tuileries but is ring- 
ing just now with laughter provoked by this 
learned magistrate’s first private interview with 
Napoleon III. His majesty, after a few words 
exchanged, was pleased, with soldier-like blunt- 
ness, to offer a cigar to the newly-appointed 
judge. Now, M. Dupin had never smoked, but 
was too much of a courtier, or rather was reduced 
to be so in too great a degree, to dare to refuse. 
He took the cigar, contrived to light it, and he- 
roically smoked it for a short time; but the con- 
sequences were those that sometimes ensue to 
novices in the art of smoking, and a fainting-fit 
cut short the delights the imperial affability had 

repared for the celebrated judicial authority. 
The worst of the affair was that, at the sight of 
M. Dupin’s discomfiture, the emperor was seized 
with one of those tremendous tits of laughter, 
which sometimes, though very rarely, take hold 
of him, and the convulsions and hilarity of the 
master were naturally shared in by all the cour- 
tier tribe, of whom three or four were present.— 
Paris Correspondence of the Manchester Guardian. 


”_—_—___—_ 7 oon 
DINNER FOR TWOPENCE. 


There is noluxury that costs so much as dinner, 
and yet, in Paris, a man may dine for twopence. 
In the neighborhood of the Marche des Innocents 
there is a certain enterprising Madame Roberts 
who daily feeds some six thousand workmen in 
the open air, yet sheltered from the weather. 
Her daily bill of fare is cabbage-soup, a slice of 
boulli (beef), a piece of bread, and a glass of 
wine. The six thousand dine, pay twopence, 
and are refreshed. So is the Eve, on hospitable 
thought intent. She gains one farthing by each 
customer. Does she deserve less for invigorating 
a hungry man.—London Journal. 

CSE 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each ¢l-gantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twensy cents, or 


| we will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 


one dollar 
quick sales: 
THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, Tar Yours Lion or 


Mount Hox. A romance of the Eastern World. The 
best story wnich the popular author has ever written 
B oes 


We are resolved upon small profits and 


CHESAPEAKS. A story of the sea and our own coast 
A briliiant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
author. By........ : : J.H INGRAHAM 
THE PIONEER: or. Tus Avventvness of tax Boaven 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By Da J.H ROBINSON 


| THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tue Fourenes oF a 


Sotpiex. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors 
BPs vevcrcecsccereces - LIECTENANS MURKAY 


TER: or, Tas Youso Hesrea oF 
Vimorsis —A besatiful domestic. yet mort thrilling 
tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her history 
We cacdancehaeranvosep sccurct eae CONS, ae 


| THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Tux Ponrewes or « 


Spanien Catetign. A vividiy interesting «tory of the 
roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain. full of incifent 
By ‘ aa -LIBUTENANT MURRAY 


en Geo mea anki awe ot by retura 
CH For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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THE GOVERNORS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Banks is the thirtieth person who has filled 
the gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts during 
the seventy-seven years since the adoption of the 
State Constitution, At sixty-five of the seventy- 
seven State elections, Boston has given a major- 
ity for the successful candidate for Governor, and 
on four of the exceptional years no Governor was 
elected by the people. Mr. Banks is the fifth 
Governor who did not receive a majority of 
the votes in Boston. The others were Demo- 
crats, viz., George S. Boutwell, Marens Morton, 
Wm. Eastis, and James Sullivan. For seventy 
years from 1780 Christopher Gore was the only 
Governor who was not at some period ro elected 
to the office. Governors Clifford and Washburn 
served but one term. ; 

Levi Lincoln was Governor nine consecutive 
years—the longest term of any Chief Magistrate 
of the State. Four of the Governors of Massa- 
chusetts have severally served for seven consecu- 
tive years, viz., John Hancock, from 1787 to 
1794; Caleb Strong, from 18V0 to 1807; John 
Brooks, from 1816 to 1823; George N. Briggs, 
from 1844 to 1851. Governor Hancock bad 
served a previous term of five years, and Governor 
Strong served a second term of four years. Goy- 
ernors Hancock, pee and Lincoln filled the 
office an aggregate of thirty two years. Marcus 
Morton, after being a defeated candidate fifteen 
times, succeeded at the sixteenth election by a 
majority of one vote out of 102,066 votes cast. 

Up to the election of Levi Lincoln in 1825, 
the Governors of Massachusetts were men belong- 
ing to the Revolutionary era—Eustis, Brooks, 
Strong, Gerry, Adams and Hancock. All of 
them Eave long been numbered with the dead ; 
and are only known as historical personayes to 
the present generation. Governor Brooks retired 
from the office when he was 70 years old; he 
died at 72. Gov. Eustis «lied in office at the age 
of 71. These gentlemen died within a few weeks 
ofeach other, in 1825. Gov. Strong died in 1819, 
at the age of 74, and Gov. Gerry died in 1814 at 
the age of 70. Of the nine Governors since the 
death of Mr. Eustis, eight now survive, viz., 
Messrs Lincoln, Everett, Morton, Briggs, Bout- 
well, Clitford, Washburn and Gardner. Gov. 
Davis died April 19th, 1854. Four of the living 
Ex-Governors have been Members of Congress ; 
four have been, or now are Judges of the State 
courts, and three of the number now occupy 
public stations in the service of the State. 

The revolutionary patriot Samuel Adams was 
the oldest Governor of Massachusetts. He was 
elected for the first time in 1793, and was then at 
the advanced age of 72 years. He remained in 
the office three years, when his age and infirmities 
induced him to retire from public life. Mr. 
Adams was Lieutenaut Governor under Jobn 
Hancock from 1789 until his elevation to the ex- 
ecutive chair in 1794. George 8. Boutwell was 
the youngest Governor of Massachusetts, having 
been elected in his thirty-third year. Gov. Banks 
was born in Waltham, January 30, 1816.—Dos- 
ton Transeript. 








Our Curious Department 
p . 
{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curious Stratagem. ‘ 

Crows have been employed to catch crows, by the fol- 
lowing stratagem: a live crow is pinned by the wings 
down to the ground on his back, by means of two sharp. 
forked sticks. Thus situated, his cries are loud and in- 
cessant, particularly if any other crows are within view. 
These, sweeping down about him, are instantly grappled 
by the prostrate prisoner, by the same instinctive im- 
pulse that urges a drowning person to catch at every- 
thing that comes within his reach. Having disengaged 


the game from his clutches, the trap is again ready for 


ooather experiment: and by pinning down each captive, 
successively, as soon as taken, in a short time you will 


probably have a whole flock screaming about you, in con- 
cert with the outrageous prisoners below. Many farmers, 
however, are content with hanging up the skins, or dead 
carcases of crows in theircornfields, in terrorem ; and de- 
pend altogether on the gun, keeping one of their people 
supplied with ammunition, and constantly on the look- 
out. In hard winters the crows suffer severely; so that 
they have been observed to fall down in the fields, and 
on the roads, exhausted with cold and hunger. In one 
of these winters, and during a long-continued deep snow, 
more than six hundred crows were shot on the careass of 
a dead horse, which was placed at a proper distance from 
the stable, from a hole of which the discharges were made. 


A diabolical young Scoundrel. 

An extraordinary affair is related in a Silesian journal. 
Five little children belonging to two tradesmen of Bol- 
kenhayn, in that country, went a few weeks ago, to play 
in a garden, and were joined by a boy of eleven, who has 
always been noted for perversity of disposition. After a 
while their parents sought for them, but found that they 
had disappeared. After looking a long while they found 
them lying piled one on another in a wooden case in the 
garden; four were dead, and the fifth, though still breath- 
ing, died shortly after. The Iad referred to was then 
questioned, and he calmly related the astounding fact 
that he had persuaded the children to enter the case in 
play—had then slammed down the lid, and seated him- 
self on it—remaining there for three-quarters of an hour 
listening to their cries and groans; he then raised the lid 
to see if they were dead, and finding that they were not 
80, had fastened it down by a hasp——after which he had 
gone away to fly his kite! This little monster has been 
arrested. 








Capture of a Sea Devil. 

The Inverness Observer says: Mr. Leask, of Inlay, caught 
& sea monster the other day, which was found to be what 
ichthyologists describe as the sen devil. Its peculiar for- 
mation is anything but eaptivating. It is fiat, four feet 
eight inches in length, two feet six inches in breadth; 
its mouth, in which there is a single row of cunegted 
sharp teeth, measures twelve inches aud a half, horimon- 
tal, and when the jaws are fully opened, measures be- 
twixt the lower and upper, sixteen and three-quarter 
inches; on its belly, near the lower part of the head, are 
two hands, having five fingers on each, distinetly exhib- 
ited, and webbed It has also two anterior fins, and twp 
lateral bags of great capacity, with one of the trinngular 
form on the belly. It weighs about eighty pounds. It 
is altogether a formidable and strange looking fith, and 
the name by which it is known is not inappropriate 


Sagacity of a Pony. 

A pony, at Penrith Steam Mille, England, was lately 
seen to perform a most eagacious feat. It happened that 
& servant went to inspect some sheep in a feild aljoining 
Stock bridge Mill. in which the pony was grazing; he had 
Oceasion to secure One, and the its lege until bis return; 
the pony witnessing this performance, very sensibly wait- 
ed till the man was gone, when it was seen to march in 
quick pare to the sheep, walk several times around it in 
dicating much curtority. and showed its sympathy thue 
by seraping the ground with its fore feet. and lick!) ¢ the 
| sheep with its tongue; but “ Charlie's endeavors were 
| not long Ineflectaal, he got the rope firm in his teeth 
| shook it, and threw up his head; the sheep soon ran of 
| 
| 
| 


aod Charlie. in triumphant manner, galloped round the 
field with the rope in bis mouth 





Treasure Trove 
A workman called in to cure a emoky chimney tp on 
old house in the Rue dew Carmes, Paria, had corasion to 
examine « little closet which had not bees opened for 
| years, and he found ia a corner sine heavy tage. On 
examining them. to his astonishment, be found them 
Giea wite silver coin with the effigies of Loals XV. and 
| Louie XV1., the wnlue of the contents of cach bag hetng 
between 7000 sud 90 frases. Two of the tage bore the 
inscription “ The Bishop of Glendeve,” four that of “ M. 
Ducros, ricaire of &t. Jacques-du-Heut-Pas.” and the 
| others had none. The money will be shared equally be 
tween, the foder and the party being the owner of the 
bouse, camely, the Municipality of Parts 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO MY COUSIN. 


BY THOMAS KIXG. 


When day hath fled—mid darkness hid— 
And all is hushed at rest, 

When nature sleeps, and Sol has veiled 
His light behind the west: 


How sweet ‘tis then to meditate 
Upon our childhood’s hours, 

The days we ured to consecrate 
To happiness and flowers. 


How oft we've wandered hand-in-hand, 
Conversing with each other, 

How then we seemed to understand 
Feelings we could not smother. 


And when the Sabbath day returned, 
That day of rest and prayer, 

To the little village church we turned, 
And our praises offered there. 


Those joyous days have passed away— 
O would they still were here— 

Life then was but one summer's day, 
And we to each were dear. 


The scene is now, alas, how changed! 
Those happy days have fled— 

The stern realities of life exchanged, 
Since both of us are wed. 


Yet let us not forget those days, 
So fraught with every joy, 

But unto God our voices raise— 
United prayers employ. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


BY EDWIN L. LOTHROP. 





Laura MANSFIELD sat alone in her chamber. 
Life had been very weary to her for some time 
past, for the simple reason that she had had 
nothing to do. She was not very fond of read- 
ing, plain sewing was her aversion, and she had 
exhausted all the last new stitches in embroidery. 
Her wax flowers stood in large vases down in 
the best parlor ; flowers that always looked just 
alike, and buds that never opened orshut. Otto- 
mans and tabourets were there also, whose em- 
broidered lions always remained couchant, and 
whose tigers were always rampant. Dogs and 
cats never moved from their position, and the 
everlasting basket of wax fruit, which she had 
poisoned her lungs in manufacturing, held always 
the same unsatisfying morsels—Dead Sea apples 
—fair to the eye, but very hollow within, and 
mocking the lips that longed for them. 

A tap at the door, and the dress-maker brought 
her a new dress. She languidly tossed it out of 
the paper, in which it was folded, and scarcely 
looked at itat all. Anew dress was too common 
an affair with Laura to attract more than mo- 
mentary notice. But as she turned from the 
bed where she had thrown her dress, the news- 
paper was still in her hand, and her eye was 
caught by the words, “ Wanted, a Wife.” She 
sat down to read the odd advertisement, the first 
of the sort that she had seen; and read as 
Sollows: 

_ “Wayrep, a Wire!—A gentleman of good 
sition in society, and a professional man, would 
ike to become acquainted with a young lady, 
wih the view to forming a matrimonial connec- 
tion. She must be of good family, well educated, 
graceful and accompliehed. Fortane is of no 
consequence, but she must be good-looking, 
amiable, and not over twenty-five. Address 
‘Masrrep,’ United States Hotel.” 


Laara looked at the date, it was the advertise- 
ment of that very day. She sat poring over the 
payer, and comparing the requisitions with her- 
self. “Of good family.” ‘The Mansfields had 
always moved in first rate circles, and the family 
mame was unblemished. ‘“ Well educated.” 
Did not Laura “finish” with Madame Le 
Borde, and was not Signor Vittelli her last 
music teacher? ‘ Graceful.” If she was not, 
Papanti must be blamed, for she had taken les- 
sons of him for three years. ‘“‘Amiable.” She 
had never scolded the servants, to her recollec- 
tion, and no one had ever found fault with her 
temper. She thought it would do. “Not over 
twenty-five.” Laura was twenty, and would 
pass for eighteen anywhere. 

Her mind was made up. Here was a new sen- 
sation, and she could not deny herself the pleas- 
ure of experiencing it. She would address 
“ Manfred” at once. And if his requisitions in 
a wife were any type of his own qualities, ‘“‘ Man- 
fred’ must be worth while as an acquaintance 
merely, if she would not like him in the capacity 
which he proposed. 

With the greatest secrecy she wrote an answer, 
went out and deposited it in the post-office her- 
self. That day and the next went off very com- 
fortably ; expectation supplying all the stimulus 
she had been lacking for the last two or 
three weeks. The third morning brought a 
letter. She hastened to her room, trembling 
leat any one should discover her secret, and full 
of its importance to herself and another. 

It was written in a bold, handsome hand; ex- 
pressing great pleasure in her own description of 
herself and requesting an interview, at any time 
or place she might name. She wrote again, and 
stated her preference to maintain a correspon- 
dence only, for the present, and defer the inter- 
view until they had learned more of each other 
by writing. She was in no haste to see him, but 
was willing to answer his letters. 

His next letter consented, although unwillingly, 
to this arrangement. For several weeks, there- 
fore, searcely a day passed, in which Laura did 
not receive some missive, expressive of attach- 
ment from the unknown Manfred. She answered 
all, but was extremely guarded in her replies. 
Finally he insisted strongly on an interview; 
and she was obliged to think seriously of finding 
asuitable place to meet him. 

Up to this time she had not felt that the matter 
was very serious. She had thought that she 
could withdraw from the correspondence at any 
time, but she had become really interested in her 
unseen friend, and did not like to resign it. To 
see him at home was impossible. Her parents 

had always been very strict in regard to her mak- 
ing acquaintances. To meet him at any public 


place, or in the street, could not be thought of 
for a moment; it was repulsive to her ideas of 



















































































delicacy. She was in despair, and almost re- 
solved to give it up. While thus musing, a friend 
came flying into her room, quite unceremoniously. 
It was Mrs. Leslie, a young married lady, who 
kept up the intimacy which she had held with 
Laura Mansfield from a child. 

Laura’s first impulse was to confide in her 
friend, and ask her advico. Mrs. Leslie shook 
her head with the importance of a woman who, 


course, be very dignified, and exercise superior 
jadgment; but as Laura proceeded with the let- 
ters and her own answers, of which she had kept 
copies, her love for frolic was aroused, and she 
promised to aid her as much as possible, and of- 
fered her own house to receive “ Manfred” at 
the first interview. This could be more securely 
done, as she was to remove on the following 
week, and Laura could appoint the meeting if 
she pleased, on the day previous to the removal. 

With a trembling hand, Laura wrote the letter, 
appointing No. 40 Phillips Street as the place, 
and the ensuing Monday as thetime. It was 
immediately answered, and the greatest satisfac- 
tion expressed in the arrangements. 


: “Ido not think, Miss Burton (although that 
is not, of course, your real name), that you can 
find any fault with my position in society. I 
have a lucrative profession, am abundantly able 
to support a wife in good style; and when you 
learn my true name, you will be convinced of the 
entire respectability of my family. I await with 
a the time when you have allowed me 
to hope for a sight of your face, which, if it cor- 
respond to the mind which is discoverable through 
your letters, will be all I axk.” 


Circumstances seemed adverse to the meeting. 
Mrs. Mansfield had set Monday to call on some 
friends, and wished Laura to accompany her ; 
and it required all Laura’s ingenuity to devise a 
plan to prevent her. At last, she got Mrs. 
Leslie to send for her to pass the day there, to 
assist her in some fancy work. Fancy work! it 
was fancy work enough, this transaction of 
Taura’s! She excused herself to her mother, 
promised to go with her the next day to make 
calls, and set out for Fanny Leslie’s house at 
eight in the morning, just as her friend was sit- 
ting down to breakfast. 

“Delightful, Laura; just in season for this 
exquisite coffee. Nobody has such coffee as 
Nanny makes! See, she has hot milk, just like 
cream in it; and such toast! Come, love, take 
off your shawl, and sit right down here.” 

“T need it, Fannie, for I tremble like a leaf. 
T’m afraid Iam doing wrong. Where’s Charlie?” 

“ Gone out of town.” 

“Tam glad of it. I could not have looked at 
him. I hope he suspects nothing.” 

“Nothing, dear; make yourself easy; it will 
be easy enough to get rid of the man if you do 
not like him.” 

“Yes, but 1 dread his meeting me afterwards, 
and recognizing me as ‘ Miss Burton.’ ” 

“Nonsense. We will have the room so well 
shaded, that he shall not have a fair look at you. 
Besides, there is my plaid silk. Put that on, and 
oo eats paar 4 FatkABult Sti MPEP 
conspicuous-looking dress of yours to-day.” 

“T did not think. Just lend me a plain ging- 
ham. I should be loth to owe his liking to my 
gay dress. There is your pretty blue gingham, 
let me wear that.” 

“Well, perhaps it would be better. Go up 
stairsand I’lldress you. Ten is the hour, isn’tit ?” 

They proceeded after breakfast to Fannie’s 
room, where the blue gingham, with linen cuffs 
and collar, and the absence of all jewelry, added 
to the combing back of Laura’s beautiful braids 
and curls, and confining all her hair in a knot 
behind, altered her completely. The nice fitting 
of the dress gave it an air of elegance even, and 
the simple arrangement of the hair proved, after 
all, more becoming than the other style. 

They sat down in Fannie’s little dressing- 
room, which was over the street door, and had 
also a bay window which commanded a view of 
all persons coming up or down the street. 

Meantime, the gentleman who called himself 
“‘ Manfred ” was speeding along in the cars to- 
wards the town which contained the charming 
young lady, whose letters had given him so 
much pleasure. He was very thoughtful, but 
once in a while he smiled, as some thought 
seemed to flit over his mind. A friend, Walter 
Langdon, sat beside him, and to him he unbur- 
dened his full heart. 

“I tremble like a girl, Walter. Really, I 
have enjoyed so much in Miss Burton’s letters, 
that if I become disappointed in her when I 
meet her, it will affect me very seriously.” 

“T trust not, Horace, but pray tell me, as you 
promised, how you came to think of this wild 
scheme. Why, nothing under heaven would 
make me accept a wife who would answer an ad- 
vertisement. And you, too, so singularly modest, 
and fastidious, too, in regard toa lady. I was 
surprised enough to find that Horace Gray 
would condescend to such a piece of absurdity.” 

“ Talk on, Walter. I begin to think you are 
half right ; but then I am determined to see the 
termination of this affair, which for weeks has 
completely filled my heart and brain.” 

“Foolish fellow! But go on, and reap the 
fruits of your silly scheme. I hope, however, 
that you will like her, if only to save you from 
committing a similar folly at another time.” 

“ Well, Walter, I will tell you how this came 
about. You know that I returned from Europe 
with the reputation of being rich. This was not 
the case. I had nothing but my profession to 
trust to then; but the report brought around me 
all the managing mamas and eligible daughters in 
Clifton. When my poverty was really known, I 
was left alone. Not one of the butterflies re- 
mained. Now, that I have attained prosperity, 
I wish to share it with one who will like me for 
myself; and something in Miss Burton’s letters 
tells me that she is above marrying for money.” 

“Well, here we are, at Burlington. Now, 
Horace, for No. 40 Phillips Street. Courage! 
mon enfant ! I will await you at the hotel.” 

And they parted; Walter going towards the 
hotel, to enjoy his cigar and morning paper, and 
Horace, with a beating heart, to his destination. 

“ Hark, Laura, the cars are coming in! I 
hear them thundering over the bridge. Now 


having been married a year or two, must, of 


were at this moment, but how came you to ask ?”” 


had called there to see Laura Mansfield, and 
would probably be in town again next week. 


Iam told, at the top of his profession; but I 
have not seen him for two years.” 


great anxiety will be over for Laura; for Mr, 
Gray can be introduced to her parents as C!8tlie’s 
sera And she ran up stairr *- cor‘"WNicate 


sent for Mr. 

ternoon ; and ansuspicious of any under plot they 
came, were delighted with Mr. Leslie’s friend, 
and saw with pleasure his attachment to their 
daughter, when Charles had told them whose son 
he was. Doctor Gray had been an old suitor of 
Mrs. Mansfield. 


scores were allayed, she could meet Mr. Gray 
without the painful trepidation she had experi- 
enced. She only dreaded lest her parents might 
learn and disapprove the course she had taken. 
But that they had seen and liked Mr. Gray, was 
acircumstance that gratified her beyond measure ; 
for the truth was, that she was becoming really 
and truly attached to him. On his part, too, 
nothing was wanting to complete his approba- 
tion of the lady, who had thus thrown herself in 
his way. 


always accompanied him on these visits, “ what 
do you think of ‘ advertising for a wife’ now?” 


ful enterprise or one lucky ticket does not estab- 
lish a precedent. You have been fortunate, I 
concede; but it would not do for me to do 
such a thing. If in asking me that question, 
you were fishing for a compliment to your lady 
love, I am ready to pay it to the uttermost. I 
admire her much; and I believe that she will 
make you most happy.” 


her judgment and mine.” 


don’t look so like a frightened child! Stay, let 
me arrange this stray hair. You look well, 
believe me. You do indeed. There is a crowd 
coming up the street from thecars. Very likely 
he will come in them ; for it is now five minutes 
of the time. There are two young men, and 
now they are parting. Look through the blind, 
Laura, one of them is coming this way. Yes, 
dear, the hour is come, and the man!” 

The bell rang, and Laura heard Nanny ask 
him into the parlor. She summoned up all her 
courage, and went down to the room in which 
Nanny told her the stranger was waiting for her. 
It would be false to say the the heart did not throb 
violently, under the blue gingham dress, as she 
entered the room, but she advanced gracefully 
towards the gentleman, who rose to meet her. 

“ Miss Burton,” said he, “ this is indeed kind, 
and I scarcely know how to thank you.” 

She raised her eyes to his face. It was not 
handsome nor very young ; but the broad fore- 
head showed intellect, and the lines round the 
mouth told of good humor. There was nothing 
foppish about him, but his dress was in good taste, 
and bespoke him a gentleman. All this she saw 
in the first quiek glance. 

He was so respectful, so free from any apparent 
consciousness that either of them had done any- 
thing unusual, that it re-assured Laura. He led 
her to a seat, and took one opposite. He entered 
fully into all the reasons which had induced him 
to advertise ; and dwelt largely upon the pleas- 
ure which her letters had given him. 

“Thad several answers,” he remarked, “but 
T have had no interview with any one but you.” 

They conversed for an hour; and then Laura 
called down her friend. Fanny was a physiog- 
nomist. She decided inwardly in his favor, and 
her manner towards him was so cordial, that 
Laura understood it as approving. They dis- 
closed their real names to each other ; and then 
Horace begged the privilege of introducing his 
friend ; and he went out to find Walter Langdon. 
The appearance of the latter was also in his 
favor, and contributed to the ladies’ approval of 
Mr. Gray. After dinner the gentlemen again 
called, and Horace desired Laura to name the 
day when she would see him again, which she did, 
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“Charlie, do you know the Grays of Clifton ?” 
said Fanny to her husband that night. 

“Tused to know Albert and Horace Gray ; 
and fine fellows they are too. They were sons 
of old Doctor Gray. I wish I knew where they 


Fanny replied that a gentleman of that name 


“TIshould be delighted to meet him. He is, 


“That will do,” thought Fanny; “ now one 





“rs Mrs. Mansfield to spend the af- 


Now that Laura’s apprehensions on these 


“ Well, Walter,”’ said he to his friend, who 


“No better than ever, Horace. One success- 


“ Thank you, although you imply an error in 


The wedding came off very shortly; and the | 
prospects of the happy pair seemed to be as 
promising as could be hoped for. They never 
repented the odd way in which their attachment 
commenced ; and the mutual friends were quite 
as much pleased as though it had happened in the 
ordinary manner. 

They frequently visited Burlington; and on 
one occasion were at Mr. Mansfield’s to pass the 
night. Charles and Fanny were there in the 
evening ; and one of the gentlemen drew a paper | 
from his pocket, and gave it to Mrs. Mansfield, | 
who withdrew to a side-table to enjoy it. Pres- | 
ently, she came to a paragraph, which seemed to 
excite her indignation very highly,and she began 
to exclaim, “ Absurd, ridiculous !’” 

“ What is it, mother ?”’ asked Laura. } 

“ It is one of those ridiculous advertjsements | 
for a wife, which are so common now, and which | 
are so repulsive to all ideas of delicacy.” 

Charles and Fanny defended the custom, say- 
ing that they had known very estimable people 
whose marriage originated init. Mrs. Mansfield | 
called for proofs; and encouraged by a look | 
from Horace, he gave them the first hint which 
Laura’s parents had ever received of the manner | 
in which her husband was introduced to her. 

Mr. Mansfield laughed heartily. “‘ Well, | 
Laura,” he said, “I will forgive it in you, but if , 
I had any more danghters, I would not forgive 
you for setting such an example.” 

“ And for my own part,” said Horace, “ I trust | 
never again to be under the necessity of adver- 
tising for a wife.” 
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by sending us a line to that effect. 




















rardin, July 22, 1836. 
ada till 1784. 


Miner, Saco, Me.—The California 
e a in the 17th century. 


Neither cattle, horses. nor carriages of any descrip 


or shoes, and putting on slippers provided for the pur. 
La tren the Emperor Rapsiosn and Alexander I 


borhood of Amsterdam 
died at Rome, Feb. 2, 1836, in the 


were compelled to submit to this reguiation 
when they visited this curious place. Tt in the 


num, invariably in advance, being aberntinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


Kasur Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country ao small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for *‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
| FIFTY CENTS & year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 


M. D., Milford, Mass.—Armand Carrel, the great French 
republican writer, was killed in a duel by Emile de Gi- 


G. C.—The Habeas Corpus act was not extended to Can- 


pearl fisheries were most 


ousEWwire ' Medford, Mass.—We have seen a detailed 
account of the village of Brock, in Holland, but cannot 
recollect where. It is famous for the ridiculcua ex- 
cesses to which their love of cleanliness lead the Lh a 
ion, 

are permitted to enter the streets, on account of the 
dirt which they might introduce. No stranger is al- 
lowed to enter a house without first removing his boots 


neigh! 
“ Essex Srreet.”—The mother of Napoleon Buonaparte 
year of her age. 


Tuespis.—The play of *‘ Damon and Pythias,”’ 
As Thea M En 


at Drury La: 
Banim, an Irish author, then only 18 years of age. 


tre in 1819, was written by John 
Caurcuman —It is doubted whether St. Athanasius com- 


the confession of faith known as the ‘ Athana- 


sian ereed.”’ 


C. C.—“ Asparagin” is a white crystallizable substance 


obtained from the expressed juice 
plaut, and recommended as a diuretic in medicine. 
Jocker.—Impi 
uent cause of glanders than con’ nm; but every- 
‘ing that weakens the constitution ot the horse, tents 
to produce glanders.—-Tom Thumb, who trotted in 
harness 100 miles in 10 hours 7 minutes, on Sunbui 
Common, England. was an Indian pony, 14 1-2 nad 
high, and eleven years old at the time of the match. 
InQuinER.—These opposite phrases, de facto (from the 
fact) and de jure ( the law), are best explained to- 
gether. In some instances the penalty attaches on the 
offender at the instant when the fact committed ; in 
others, not until he is convicted by aw. In the former 
case, he is guilty de facto ; in the latter, de jure. 
Porta.—Voltaire says, “ whenever a word presents a low, 
repulsive or comic image, ennoble it by - 
ages but do not attempt to add a vain grandeur to 
t is imposing in itself. If you wish to express that 
do not faltats that pont’ wise thinking these ees int 
a , who 
common, wrote: of i 7 
‘The great king hither rolls his lofty steps.’ ” 


ue ao even in poetry, avoid every thing like tur- 





THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The immediate proximity of Cuba to the 
United States, its commanding position in the 
great outlet to our Mississippi valley, the Gulf of 
Mexico, its control over the pathway to our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific ocean via. the isthmus 
routes, and its commercial importance to our 


great productive interests, all combine to render 
the possessi 


of that great and wealthy off- 
esbat from orf the peopre ~-wiw-United ‘sates, 
This is no new, no partisan Question ; isis emi- 
nently an American, and & ttiong) question, 
and one as old as the Independ@xe of the Dnit- 


ed States. Cuba has now been iny, possession 


of Spain for nearly four hundred ; some- 
times as an indifferent dependency of ., empire, 
again as an important rendezvous fory snish 
fleets and armies in the subjugation of Sa 
America, and within the last century as a... 
lifie source from whence to extort a prin, 
revenue. The first Spanish settlement wa. 
made in 1511, by Velasquez, at Baracoa, on the 
eastern end of the island, at which time it is esti- 
mated there were one million of native Indians 
in Cuba. In the course of an hundred years 
the Indians had utterly disappeared, owing to 
the remorseless cruelty of the conquerors. In 
the course of an hundred and fifty years more, 
the Spanish population amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand, the free blacks to thirty thousand, 
and the slaves to forty-five thousand—one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand in all. The total 
present population is estimated at one million 
and a half, fifty-four per cent. of which is Spanish 
and free black, and forty-six per cent. slave. 

The area of Cuba and its small dependencies 

is given by the Spanish authorities at 36,013 
square miles, which is nearly five times as large 
as Massachusetts, and more than one half of the 
extent of all New England. The extensive 
shore-line thus presented, is furnished with nu- 
merous accessible harbors, some of which are 
the best in the world for commercial and naval 
purposes. There are several mountainous ridges, 
traversing the island in various directions, but 
the interior is generally gently undulating, like 
the surface of England, with an average eleva- 
tion of about three hundred feet above the sea- 
level. The rivers are abundant for an island, 
but of course small when compared with those of 
the continent ; they however furnish much avail- 
able water-power. The supply of fresh water is 
very abundant, even welling up copiously be- 
neath the cea, in various parts of the coast, and 
with such force as to preserve it from taint of salt 
water long enough to be bailed up by vessels for 
use. 

The climate, owing to the moderate elevation 
of the island and its proximity to the gulf, is an- 
commonly mild for the latitude, and generally 
healthy, with the exception of the sea-coast in 
the months of July and August. The mean 
temperature of those months is 84°, and that of 
the coldest month is only 18° lower. The mean 
temperature of the whole year is about 78°. 
Rain falls frequently during the hot season, but 
in showers of short duration, while for the great- 
er part of the time the sky is clear. The diary 
of a year’s mean observations show—of clear 
and partially cloudy days, 286, and of cloudy 
days 80. The lands are celebrated for their fer- 
tility in the production of the usual tropical 
crops, such as sugar, tobacco and coffee, while 
cotton and indigo are seen growing in a wild 
state, and all the esculent roots grow lavishly. 
The sugar production, even under the enormous 
burden of Spanish taxation, is a profitable pur- 
suit, and the tobacco of the island, which owes 
its superiority to the peculiar nature of the soil, 


of the us 
r stable management is a far more fre- 


v+an¢4 unableg- 
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be American vessels, pay an average duty of 
32 1-2 per cent., while the same descriptions of 
articles from Spain, in Spanish vessels, pay only 


cost of the article, wrung from the Cuban com- 
moner to enrich the Spanish grandee. Again, 
flour from Spain in Spanish vessels, is taxed only 
$2 per barrel duty, while that from the United 
States, in American vessels, is taxed $1075 per 
barrel. In the year 1822 there were imported 
into Cuba from the United States about 145,000 
barrels of flour. The duty was then seven dol- 
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* - t the com- 
| may be incu asen i ee 
SYrequire: FTO ited at 
thirds of the territor} Cubs is uninhabi! 


Fy tion 
the present time, so Wally is the popula me 


distributed over the isla ‘Phe averas® aa 


lation to the square mile, only forty-*¥ 
this rich and fertile island,yile that of ste 
chusetts with its ragged andmagre soil & am 
acting climate, is one undreasd twenty ai- 
Under wise and liberal government, and wn a 
cious management, this gem of te - ‘aah 
could be made to suppett * populations.” 
two hundred and fifty to tee = 
twice the density of our own X 
Of the roads in Cuba, it may 
ally, that they are bad, owing to 
Spanish character. They are worse i 
ern than in the central part of the i 





ning east from Havana is the great highway 0 

the island, and the mail road. It extends the 

whole length of the island, and is 299 leagues in 

length. There are four short turnpikes radiat- 

ing from Havana, which are very excellent roads. 

There are eleven railroads with various branches, 

amounting in all to nearly four hundred miles. 

These have cost upwards of fifteen millions of 

dollars, and pay an average income of five per 
cent. over and above the cost of running, T’ 
island is well‘adapted for railroads, and ' 
system is as yet but partially developed. 

Although the military position o° 

of great importance, yet its milit 

not great, the present sparseness 

tion, great extent of coast, and |. 

gocd harbors, rendering its defen 
Nothing but a dense population, 

hardy, prosperous, patriotic eitize; 
render Cuba secure against forei 
Particular ports and harbors are _ 
fortified and guarded, by the Spanis) 
ment, and at great expense to the pe, 
ba; but there are several other pojg 
enemy might seize upon, and maken 

as these. Cuba was captured byt 
1762, and the cities of Havana, re- 
Mariel occupied by them. It we th® 
stored to Spain in the year fq en- ** 
treaty of Paris, The same fagling» * 
courage foreign invasion also proyyet 2° 
and to so great an extents this ¢ of this 
accurate idea of the imports angarns fF 
island can be given. The of hat ye** 
1852 showed the amount of imya the &** 
at about thirty millions of dyo.thirds of 
ports at twenty-eight milli¢nigh vessels, 
the amount of imports w was in 
while only one quarter of |), jn this com 
those vessels. The Spanis’ . 44 fifty, while 


merce were about eight h } three times 98 
the foreign vessels n es a key wo Sper 
many. This statement cw are 


bans are (2% 
ish Cuban potcy, where"® vessels and pro- 
enormously to encouray® ~ aperannaared old 
sr fen 
and manure uppy the *% Gaited States 


1-2 per cent.—a tax of almost one quarter the 


hes per barrel. In 1852 the total importation 
wa 327,950 barrels, of which only 7610 barrels 
were from the United States. 

Besides the tariff duties, Spain also bleeds her 
victim with various internal taxes, such as the 
alcabala, or six per cent. tax on the value of real 
estate sold, a moat tax on all animals killed for 
consumption, ecclesiastical tithes, stamp tax, lot- 
tery tex, etc., so that the actual and acknowledged 
revenue raised from the people amounts to about 
sixteen millions of dollars per annum. The 
amount exacted by the illegal rapacity of officials 
is probably about as much more, for all offices 
are sold, and the Spanish courtiers at Madrid 
receive a handsome per centage for the appoint- 
ment and continuance of persons in office. These 
again fleece the people without mercy. So uni- 
versal is this practice that it was made a topic of 
remark by Gen. Concha, in his work on Cuba, 
published at Madrid in 1853. Concha, who was 
formerly captain-general of the island, gives an 
instance of “an officer of a special tribunal who 
made in his office, in the short space of four 
months, more than forty thousand dollars!” The 
civil list of Cuba costs about seven, the military 
about six, and the crown revenues take about 
three millions, thus using up the sixteen millions 
of dollars which are raised by public exaction. 

From this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
condition, capabilities and political importance 
of the island of Cuba, our readers will see that 
the acquisition of that valuable possession as 
rt of our Union, in «=e it should ever pass 
from the hands of Spain, is a subject of vital 
interest to the people of this country. Let us 
hope that wise, just and peaceful counsels will 
prevail, and that our government, by pre- 
serving a liberal and honorable policy, may suc- 
ceed at no distant day in attaching this invalu- 
able jewel to the diadem of the American Union. 
That the happiness of the human race, the peace 
of nations, and the permanent prosperity of 
Cuba as well as our own country, would be 
thereby promoted, it seems to us no one can 
doubt. 
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Ovtracgovs.—A poetical clerk in a Brighton 
hotel thus parodies the first stanza in Emerson's 
poem, “ Brahma :” 


‘ If the red sleigher thinks he 
Or if the hostler thinks it's 
They know not well the muddy ways, 
here all the snows are tarved to rain.” 


-_—- + 

Youxo Amenica—The most popular dan- 
seuse at the present time in Germany is Miss 
Maywood, an American girl, weil remembered 
by our play-goers. 














‘increased sale, and redoubled popularity for Bo 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

In accordance with the spirit of the times, # 
with the purpose of placing our long-establis! 
Ulustrated journal, Ballou's Pictorwd, within + 
reach of thousands apon thousands of th 
who have felt unable to afford it heretofore, 
have resolved to reduce the retail price from th 
date, and with the present nsmber, to 


In order to insure the paper to the purchaser 
in all parts of the country, at five cents per cop 
the wholesale price to the trade is reduced in 
proportionate ratio, This reduction will result « 
vantageously to dealer and publisher by « lange 


low’s Pictorial, as the paper will in all respects t 
kept up to its present standard of excellence. 
Without the present increased facilities f 
printing, and the rapid growth of the countr: 
and consequent largely increased number © 
readers and purchasers, it would be impossible t 
afford such a paper as Ballou's Pictorial at thi 
price ; but with our anequalled and growing 
edition, the smallest fractional profit per numbe 
produces a handsome aggregate to the publisher 
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Five . One year, ets ) 
Trelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up of 
the club)....... seveecenes a DO 


OF” One copy of Bartov's Picroniat, and 
one copy of Tus Frac or oun Union, when 
taken together, $3 50 per annum. 

e*e Those persons who have sent us full 
clubs at the old rate from the first of January, 
may forward us two additional names without 





Athens M. M. BALLOU, 
No, 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE PEASANT. i 
We did not find the following anecdote of the | 
“Man of Destiny” in the Rev, Mr. Abbott's 
eulogistic history of that extraordinary charac- | 
ter, but it is nevertheless true: Napoleon, when | 
travelling in Holland, after he had subdued it, | 
one day visited the house of a peasant. The | 
emperor was accompanied by two aides-de- 
camp, when the following dialogue took place . 
Aide-de-camp —“ Here comes the emperor” 
(addressing himself to the Dutchman). Peas- 
ant—‘ What's that to me?” Napoleon (enter- 
ing the house)—‘ Good morning, my good 
man!” Peasant (taking his hat off, but retain- 
ing his seat)—‘ Good morning!” Emperor— 
“lam theemperor.” Peasant—" You!" Em- 
peror—“ Yes, I.’ Peasant—“ I am giad of it.” 
Emperor—“ I will make your fortune.” Peas- 
ant—“I do not want for anything.” Emperor 
—“‘Have you any daughters!” Peasant— 
“Yes, two.” Emperor—‘I will provide hus- 
bands forthem.” Peasant—" No, I will do that 
The conqueror of Marengo was #0 
chagrined at this uncourteous reception, tha” 
turned quickly on his heel and left the house," 
« + eon-9————— } °° 
POPKINS’S OPINION. “ 
The lamented Popkins, who enjoyed the di?” 
nity and rotundity of an alderman, was once, aie 
company with several of the city magistrates, 
invited to dinner, by a person of more wealth | p 
than education, at which some admirable wine | Pr: 
was specially promised. When it came on, the | Su 
host, after stating it was a present from a friend, 
looked round the company with great compla- 
cency to get their opinion of ite merits, “ My 
friend,” said he, “states in his note that it is 








* Marcella,’ and admirable wine—what do you 4 
think of it, Mr. Popkins?” “Why,” said Pop- | ¢, 
kins, sctting down his glass, “ if it was my Mer, an 
I'd sell her mighty quick !" a 
- a os lik 
Moonisn Incenvity.—Brome tells a rather | jg 
tough story about the Moors. He says: “I have | yes 
observed the wisdom of these Moors; for some | T) 
days since, being invited by one of the chief | —, 
bashaws to dinner, after meat, sitting by a hage | sto 
fire, and feeling his shins to burn, I requested | gto. 
him to pull back his chair, but he very .under- | for 
standingly sent for three or four masons, and re | wh: 
m ved the chimney!” of 
—_———-— —_+ ace o- -——___—___- we 
Apvice.—Advice is very commonly mere dic- | dee 
tation; the expression of a desire to control | cor 


other people's inclinations and regulate their 
eonduct. In reviewing our past career, we, in B. 
almost every instance, repent of having taken | how 
the advice we took, and rejvice for not having | eran 
taken that which we rejected. 








ust 
_ oes eerit 
Lvcx.—The doctrine of luck is the philosophy | « yee 


of atheism. It ignores the grand, all-pervading | club, 
rule of law, and rests upon the atheistical idea | time 
of chance. It dethrones the God of the aniverse, 
annihilates all law, and converts the world into a 
Pandemonium. Itis the lowest and worst form Qa 


of infidelity. tweo 
ae a Oe aed fon 
Ctasexs oF Foots—A dry sort of genius 7 
once undertook to name and classify the different an 
sorts of fools in this world as follows: “ The : 
ordinary fool, the fool whg is one and don’t know eae 
it, and the fool who is not eatisfied with being « —= 
fool In reality, but undertakes, in addition, to 
play the fool.” Bi 
se. "re 


A neatruy Town—In South Reading, a | fine 
town of about three thousand inhabitants, only | the | 
twenty-four deaths occurred during the year | ‘om 
1857. This was « decrease of twenty-three from 
the year 1456 


¥ 

pee ewe put: 

A roon Excuss.—A poorexcase is said w | men 
be better than none. An inebriate recently x ing, 


cused himeelf on the ground that it wasn't him, | enci 
but his health that had been drunk 
_———- i 
Woman's Riaurs.—Lary Stone refuses tw | self 
pay her taxes at Orange, N. Y¥., on the old rev | Hes 
olutionary principle of “no taxation without | ease 
representation ” 
_— ere — 
Lost Itivsions —The oes of @ joyfel ile | an 
sion # always a painful thing. It is like » child | At» 
looking ata clown after he has washed bis face. | bari 
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travelling in Holland, after he had subdued it, 
one day visited the house of a peasant. The 
emperor was accompanied by two aides-de- 
camp, when the following dialogue took place; 
Aide-de-camp— “ Here comes the emperor” 
(addressing himself to the Dutchman). Peas- 
ant—‘ What’s that to me?” Napoleon (enter- 
ing the house)—‘ Good morning, my good 
man!” Peasant (taking his hat off, but retain- 
ing his seat)—“ Good morning!” Emperor— 
“Tam theemperor.” Peasant—“ You!” Em- 
peror—“ Yes, I.’ Peasant—“I am glad of it.” 
Emperor—“ I will make your fortune.” Peas- 
ant—“I do not want for anything.” Emperor 
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“Yes, two.” Emperor—‘“I will provide hus- 
bands forthem.” Peasant—“ No, I will do that 
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° which only 7610 barrels 
States. 
ties, Spain also bleeds her 
vernal taxes, such as the 
it, tax on the value of real 
x on all animals killed for 
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e actual and acknowledged 
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illegal rapacity of officials 
much more, for all offices 
tish courtiers at Madrid 
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of persons in office. These 
» without mercy. So uni- 
vat it was made a topic of 
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and political importance 
our readers will see that 
valuable possession as a 
ase it should ever pass 
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of this country. Let us 
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" government, by pre- 
norable policy, may suc- 
1 attaching this invalu- 
of the American Union. 
e human race, the peace 
ermanent prosperity of 
wn country, would be 
ems to us no one can 


nity and rotundity of an alderman, was once, it 
company with several of the city magistrates, 
invited to dinner, by a person of more wealth 
than education, at which some admirable wine 
was specially promised. When it came on, the 
host, after stating it was a present from a friend, 
looked round the company with great compla- 
cency to get their opinion of its merits. ‘“ My 
friend,” said he, “states in his note that it is 
‘ Marcella,’ and admirable wine—what do you 
think of it, Mr. Popkins?” ‘“ Why,” said Pop- 
kins, setting down his glass, “if it was my Mar, 
Pd sell her mighty quick !” 


ee os 


Moorisn Incenuity.—Brome tells a rather 
tough story about the Moors. He says: “I have 
observed the wisdom of these Moors; for some 
days since, being invited by one of the chief 
bashaws to dinner, after meat, sitting by a huge 
fire, and feeling his shins to burn, I requested 
him to pull back his chair, but he very -under- 
standingly sent for three or four masons, and re- 
m ved the chimney!” 


+202 —______ 


Apvice.—Advice is very commonly mere dic- 
tation; the expression of a desire to control 
other people’s inclinations and regulate their 
eonduct. In reviewing our past career, we, in 
almost every instance, repent of having taken 
the advice we took, and rejoice for not having 
taken that which we rejected. 

—_——_ + oon 8 

Lucx.—The doctrine of luck is the philosophy 
of atheism. It ignores the grand, all-pervading 
rule of law, and rests upon the atheistical idea 
of chance. It dethrones the God of the universe, 
annihilates all law, and converts the world into a 
Pandemonium. Itis the lowest and worst form 
of infidelity. 

—eae —— 

CLAssEs oF Foots.—A dry sort of genius 
once undertook to name and classify the different 
sorts of fools in this world as follows: ‘The 
ordinary fool, the fool who is one and don’t know 
it, and the fool who is not satisfied with being a 
fool in reality, but undertakes, in addition, to 
play the fool.” 





A nEattay Town.—In South Reading, a 
town of about three thousand inhabitants, only 
twenty-four deaths occurred during the year 
1857. This was a decrease of twenty-three from 
the year 1856. 

__ TH i Oe oo 

A poor Excuss.—A poorexcuse is said to 
be better than none. An inebriate recently ex- 
eused himself on the ground that it wasn’t him, 





vetical clerk in a Brighton 








j s but his health that had been drunk. 

inst stanza in Emerson’s Oe Se ba 
‘atieeiice Woman’s Ricurs.—Lucy Stone refuses to 
ks it's ng, pay her taxes at Orange, N. Y., on the old rev- 
» muddy ways, 


olutionary principle of “no taxation without 
representation.” 
e-em 
Lost Intusions.—The loss of a joyful illu- 
sion is always a painful thing. It is like a child 
looking at a clown after he has washed his face. 


are turned to rain.” 
= >+—_—_—_— 
che most popular dan- 
in Germany is Miss 
girl, well remembered 









have resolved to reduce the retail price from this 


in all parts of the country, at five cents per copy, 
the wholesale price to the trade is reduced in a 
proportionate ratio. This reduction will result ad- 
vantageously to dealer and publisher by a largely 
< - increased sale, and redoubled popularity for Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial, as the paper will in all respects be 


Without the present increased facilities for 

° printing, and the rapid growth of the country 
and consequent largely increased number of 

readers and purchasers, it would be impossible to 

afford such a paper as Ballou’s Pictorial at this 


The lamented Popkins, who enjoyed the digou 


nor, clasping * ‘+ 
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minutes. There were a large number of passen- 


cued by the Galveston. 


national government. 


general government. 
He was subsequently deeply interested in the 


of minister plenipotentiary to the different courts 


terests of Texas, but a very large portion of his 


this generous sacrifice, Texas has not yet remun- 
erated him ; but it is hoped that she will yet do 


justice to his claims. It was on his, vovagu’? 


ticipation. ; 
by his numenie: pioointed a Senator to Cod- 


3 carolina, and the hi an- 

Lerten rae career in that body web om 

4 4s friends at the South. But death 

inmeouide off in the midst of his public and 

pri ..< pursuits, leaving for him, however, a 

reputation among the great men of his native 
State second only to the great Calhoun. 

———_ ++ aoa > —_____——_—- 
CINDERELLA. 

One version of the origin of the pretty fairy 
tale of ‘Cinderella: or, the Little Glass Slip- 
per,” the delight of everybody’s childhood, is as 
follows: About the year 1730, one Thevenard, 
an actor at Paris, saw a shoe, where shoes are 
frequently to be seen, at. a cobbler’s stall, and, 
like a wise man, fell deeply in love with it. He 
immediately took his stand by the stall all the 
rest of the day; but nobody came for the shoe. 
The next morning he was with the cobbler again 
—still nobody came. However, to make a short 
story of a long one, day after day the poor actor 
stood there, till the proprietor of the shoe applied 
for it in the person of an elegant young woman, 
when Monsieur Thevenard took the opportunity 
of telling her he admired her foot so much, he 
was anxious to gainher hand. To this modest 
desire, she kindly complied, and they were ac- 
cordingly married. 





Batxou’s Picrorrat —Show your neighbors 
how cheap they can procure this elegantly illus- 
trated journal by clubbing together and sending 
us twelve names, with the money. Each sub- 
scriber will thus obtain the paper at about $1 67 
a year !—besides which the person who sends the 
club, gets a gratis copy for the same length of 
time. It will be seen that the Flag and Pictorial 
together are but $3 50 a year! 

Quaint Facts.—He who is not fair befo: 
twenty, nor strong-beferethirty, nor witty before 
forty, por rich before fifty, is one upon whom 
hops and malt are thrown away. He who knows 
nothing in his thirtieth year, is nothing in his 
fortieth, has nothing in his fiftieth; he learns 
nothing, becomes nothing, and comes to nothing. 
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Beauties at Cuurcu.—Fane says, quaintly : 
“Fair women in churches have as ill effect as 
fine strangers in grammar schools; for though 
the boys keep on the humdrum still, yet none of 
’em mind their lesson for looking about ’em.”’ 


———x(.TTL—20e +—_____—_ 


Fenxcixe 1x Ipeas—A man should never 
put a fence of words around his ideas, because 
many who would otherwise give him a fair hear- 
ing, lack resolution to climb over such a rugged 
enclosare. 

+ won 

Heats axp Drsease.—Health comes of it- 
self; but we are at great pains to get diseases. 
Health-comes from a simple life of nature; dis- 
eases from the artificial life of nature. 





Goop News.—Mr, John Brougham will play 
an engagement with Mr. Barrow at the Howard 
Athenseum in the spring, and produce his new 
burlesque, “ Columbus.” 


The recent death of a distinguished citizen of 
South Carolina appears to have attracted less 
notice than it should have done, in this section of 
the country, when the talents, fame and patriotic 
services of the departed are considered. Gen. 
James Hamilton, of South Carolina, who was 
lost in the Gulf of Mexico, on the night of the 
15th of November last, by a collision between 
the steamers Galveston and Opelousas, was a 
passenger in the latter vessel, and on his way to 
Texas to arrange some business affairs. At mid- 
night, on Sunday, the steamer was struck amid- 
ships by the Galveston, and sunk in about twenty 


gers on board, of whom some twenty-three, in- 
cluding Gen. Hamilton, were drowned. The 
remainder and the officers and crew were res- 


Gen. Hamilton was the son of Major Hamil- 
ton, who served with distinction in the war of the 
Revolution. The son was born in Charleston, 
S.C., in the year 1789. Inheriting the patriotic 
spirit of his father, he engaged in the war of 
1812, and served with distinction throughout the 
campaigns on our northern frontier. After the 
peace, he pursued the practice of the law, and 
filled various offices of public trust in his native 
State. He was highly distinguished for his 
brilliant powers of eloquence, and for the purity 
of his public as well as his private character. 
He was chosen a member of Congress in 1823, 
and took a leading part in that body in the dis- 
cussions of the tariff questions which then began 
to agitate the country. Hamilton was an open 
and uncompromising advocate of free trade and 
direct taxation, as the fairest and most econom- 
ical mode of defraying the expenses of the 


In deference to the popular sentiment of the 
day, Gen. Hamilton acknowledged the obliga- 
tion of the laws of honor, and was at various 
times engaged in duels both as principal and 
second. His conduct in all these unfortunate 
affairs was marked with the utmost forbearance 
consistent with the false principle which he 
espoused. He was second to John Randolph in 
his celebrated duel with Henry Clay, and in that 
capacity made every possible effort to prevent the 
meeting. In the celebrated nullification contro- 
versy of South Carolina, growing out of hostility 
to the protective tariff, Gen. Hamilton was the 
leader of the Calhoun partisans, and as governor 
of the State, assumed a bold attitude against the 


independence of Texas, and occupied the post 


of Europe in behalf of that new republic. Not 
only were his time and talents devoted to the in- 


private fortune was expended in her behalf. For 


JBSr waleimg upon the consig-ation of 
ftom South, evi exas, that he J-4t his life. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A noted miser in New Boston, N. H., died of 
surfeit from over-eating at a neighbor’s table. 

A looking-glass tells a faded beauty truths that 
flatterers persistently conceal. 

Gen. Taylor’s son, Richard Taylor, has been 
elected to the Senate of Louisiana. 

There is a saying in England, “ Now I have a 
ewe and a lamb every one cries, welcome !”’ 

At Elwanger and Barry’s nursery, Rochester, 
N. Y., they ploughed all through December. 

Lookers on see more than players ; the general 
sees more of a battle than the soldiers. 

During 1857, 26 revolutionary soldiers died, 
and 26 persons a century old and over. 

Sacred mysteries are not to be fathomed—who 
pries into clouds may be struck with lightning. 

The New York Harbor Commissioners report 
that the harbor is filling up and shoaling rapidly. 

Education begins a man, but conversation and 
social intercourse finish him. 

Dr. Chauncy Booth, physician to the McLean 
Asylum, and a man of rare attainments, is dead. 

The man who deals in falsehood is a bravo to 
his Maker and a coward to his fellow-men. 

Upwards of $75,000 have been raised and put 
at interest towards purchasing Mt. Vernon. 

The remedy of to-morrow comes too late for 
the evil perpetrated to-day. 

Two sons of Patrick Henry of Virginia have 
erected a monument over his remains. 

We never know the blessing of water until the 
well we depend on goes dry. 

Chas. Bishop, 18 years old, ran away from his 
mother in Philadelphia with $3000—her all. 

To believe anything you undertake to be im- 
possible is a certain way to make it so. 

A subscription has been opened in New Orleans 
to purchase a sword of honor for Com. Paulding. 

If you manage to keep the head and feet warm 
the rest of the body will take no harm. 

Dr. Livingstone asserts that the African lion 
is a cowardly and skulking animal. 

He who enjoys good health is always young, 
and he is rich who owes nothing. 

A female horse-thief in man’s attire was ar- 
rested and cut her throat lately in Canada. 

Tf all the fools in the world wore caps, we 
should look like a flock of geese. 





THE END OF A DUKE. 

It is the fate of many a gallant soldier who 
has died for his country, after having had his 
body mutilated by a bullet, to have his name 
mutilated in a bulletin—insult to injury! We 
thought of the liberties which the illiterate take 
with great names, the other day, when we were 
shown a copy of an entry in the parish register 
of Kirkly Moorside, Yorkshire, England, which 
read as follows : 

“buried in the yeare of our Lord 1687 April ye 17 
Georges viluas Lord deoke of bookingham,” etc. 
This was the almost unintelligible in memoriam 

of George Villiers, 


Be eyes peng ey © ae brag hn 


Gallant and in proud alcove. 
e bower wonton rewsbury and Love; 
just as gay at ina 

Of mimicked and their merry king.” 
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He died literally deserted, as Pope describes 
it, ‘in the worst inn’ worst ian.” A few years 
ago the old house was still standing. “I am 
forsaken by all my atquaintance,” wrote the 
dying sinner, to a clergyman whose profession 
he had always scouted, “utterly neglected by 
the friend of my bosom, and the dependants on 
my bounty; but no matter! I am not fit to 
converse with the former, and have no ability to 
serve the latter. Let me not, however, be wholly 
cast off by the good. Favor me with a visit as 
soon as possible. Writing to you gives me some 
ease, especially on a subject I could talk of for- 
ever. I am of opinion this is the last visit I 
shall ever solicit from you; my distemper is 
powerful; come and pray for the departing 
spirit of the poor unhappy Buckingham.” 


+ rom + 


Paris Dances.—If there is a people on the 
earth born with mercury in their heels, it is the 
French. Ifa revolution is on foot, they dance 
the carmagnole, if a battery is to be stormed, they 
chassez up to the muzzles of the guns. Just now 
they are dancing by regiments, by brigades, by 
armies! At the the masqued balls of the Aca- 
demie de Musique, where Strauss’s band of two 
hundred performers discourses most eloquent 
music, six thousand light fantastic toes are some- 
times put in motion, and their Galop Infernale is 
a sight to see. 

—_+orn >—__—_——_—— 

ExtTENSIVE CHARITIES.—From a series of 
complete returns from all the dispensaries and 
hospitals in London, we learn that upwards of 
£1,000,000 of money is spent in the metropolis 
in the bestowal of medical aid, and that nearly 
700,000 persons—one tenth of the whole popula- 
tion—receive medical aid for which they do not 





CrEATING THE GALLows.—Cater, the cold- 
blooded murderer of Warden Tenny of the 
Charlestown State Prison, ended a brief but 
desperate career in jail, while awaiting the exe- 
cution of the sentence of death. James McGee, 
the murderer of the deputy-warden yet remains 
to be dealt with. 





Too Trve.—Man may err, and be forgiven ; 
but poor woman, with all his temptation, and 
but half his strength, is placed beyond the hope 
of earthly salvation, if she but once be tempted 
into crime. 

+ orn > ————_——_—_———— 

Gex. Woor.—This distinguished officer was 
lately in our city, looking im fine health and 
vigor, and the call of the trumpet would find him 
again with his ‘soul in arms and eager for the 
fray.” 








Tue British Revexve.— The income of | 
the government of Great Britain for the year | 
ending December Ist was about $335,000,000, 
and the expenditures about $2,400,000 less. 





Inriugxce oF THE Dgapv.—More tender and 
more blessed is often the brooding influence of 
the sacred dead than the words of the living. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
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For the present week embraces the following contents : 


- Border League: or, The Camp, the Cabin and the 
Wil&trness,” a thrilling romance of the West, by Mrs. ©. 
F. Gerry. 

‘* Sunset,” & poem by Mas. R. T. Erpreper. 

“ Pete Priggins: or, Caught at Last,” a story of coun- 


Jn. 
“The Wife and Son of a Monarch,” a tale by Epwin L. 


“ The Orphan Girl,” verses by A. W. Dinsmons. 
‘The German's Story,” by Many W. JANVRIN. 
“Gone,” a poem by ZABETH Bouton. 
“ Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


General View of the city of Syracuse, New York. 

Also a view of Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A series of fine engravings depicting China and the 
Chinese, showing the various processes of watering, pick- 
ing, packing and marking tea; a tea carrier, vender, 
flower pedler, picture seller, conjuror, ferryman, and a 
Chinese procession. 


Portrait of McKean Buchanan, the American tragedian. 

View of the New Landing Stage at Liverpool, Rog. 

Picture of a Siamese Bamboo Hut. 

And a representation of the Royal Barge of the King 
of Siam. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depote 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

1G One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when m together, for $3 60 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 


The police of Paris give the number of stran- 
gers now in Paris at 110,000. 


The relief of Lucknow was achieved with a 
loss of only four officers killed and forty 
wounded. 


Charles Kean will be succeeded hy Mr. Harris 
as lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, London. 
—Madame Ristori is in Paris. 

Twenty-four inferior members of the royal 
family, and an influential rebel chief have been 
executed at Delhi. 

Mayall, the celebrated artist in Line, has re- 
cently taken in London, a photograph of Lord 
Palmerston, of the size of life. , 

The French government has determined, after 
mature deliberation, to work the gold mines 
discovered in upper Senegal. 


The corporation of London contemplate pre- 
senting the freedom of the city and a sword of 
the value of £200 to Sir Henry Havelock. 

The pumber of volumes taken out of their 

laces and consulted last year, at the British 
useum, was about 344,500, or 1175 per diem. 

A further reduction. of the French army has 
been decided upon, and the Minister of War 
ordered 30,000 renewable furloughs to be 
prepared. 

There were twelve thousand British troops at 
Calcutta at last dates, and they were coming in 
freely. Sir Colin Campbell narrowly escaped 
capture while on his way to Cawnpore as he took 
no escort, and just missed a meeting with a large 
body of Sepoys. 

The British government in India recentl 
hanged the great banker of Benares, near Cal- 
cutta, for treasonable correspondence with the 
insurgents in Oude. He offered a vast sum for 
his life—four lacs of rupees—but the governor- 
general refused to accept the ransom. 








Dewrrops of EAisdom. 


Love labor—if you want it not for food, you 
may for physic. 

Honesty sometimes fails; but it is because 
diligence or abilities are wanting. 

You had better find out one of your own 
weaknesses, than ten of your neighbor’s. 

A man seldom affects to despise the world, 
unless the world is regardless of him. 


Some women are physically beautiful, and 
some spiritually. The perfect type should, like 
old Port, possess both spirit and body. 

At night we cannot tell whether the river is 
shallow or deep; so neither can we tell of a 
silent or secret man. To know him we must 
have light, or else be able to sound him. 

As the fixed stars, by reason of our being 
placed at such a distance from them, appear but 
as 80 many points ; so when in eternity, we shall 
look back upon all time, it will appear but as a 
moment. 

It is characteristic of true genius, that in the 
meagre, absurd, and foolish, it appears foolish 
too. Turn Napoleon into a common soldier, and 
you shall see how miserably he will fulfil his 
duties. 

Men of power are seldom wordy—they indulge 
not in the trappings of rhetoric—but by a few 
bold master-strokes, give determined expression 
to the essential and central idea, to which all 
minor thoughts are subordinate. 


Human affections are the leaves, the foliage ot 
our being—they catch every breath, and in the 
burden and the heat of the day, they make music 
and motion in a sultry world. Stripped of that 
foliage, how unsightly is human nature. 

“ Adversity,” said El Hakim to the Knight of 
the Leopard, “‘is like the period of the former 
and of the latter rain—cold, comfortless, un- 
friendly to man and to animal; yet from that 
season have their birth the flower and the fruit, 
the date, the rose and the pomegranate.” 








SHoker’s Wudget. 


“Did you say you would put a knife into 
me?” “Ithink I did. I said I would put a 
knife into any goose with pleasure.” 

Why is a vain young lady like a confirmed 
drunkard ? Because neither of them are satisfied 
with the moderate use of the glass. 

Why is mortar adhesive? Because it is of a 
confiding nature, and imagining that every ob- 
ject is a brick, it will attach itself to anything. 
Mike, speaking of 1 celebrated musician, said, 
“ He has led a very abandoned life.” “O, yes,” 
replied Scaley, “the whole tenor of his life has 
been base.”’ 





An Irish student was once asked what was 
meant by posthumous works? ‘“ They are such 
works,” says Paddy, ‘‘as a man writes after he 
is dead.” 

A Yankee medicine-vender advertises that his 
nostrum cures all “‘ humorous diseases.” In this 
category, we suppose, is included the laughing 
hysterics and St. Vitus dance. 

A rural poet in describing his lady-love says, 
she is as graceful as a water-lily, while her breath 
smells like an armful of clover. His case is 
certainly approaching a crisis. 

A wayward youth, while undergoing corpores! 
punishment, exclaimed, dexterously directing 
the instrument of his torture into the master’s 
face, ‘It’s a poor rule that wont work both 
ways.” 

A Frenchman thinks the English pane is 
very tough—‘ Dare is ‘look out,’” says, 
which is to put out your head and see ; and ‘ look 
out’ which is to haul in your head and not for to 
see—just contraire.”” 

“ Once upon a time,” a man met an old wo- 
man in an English town, driving severs] asses. 
“ Adieu, mother of asses,” said he. “ Adieu, 
my son !’’ was the old woman's reply. The fel- 
low went on his way, feeling for his ears. 
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Quill and Scissors. 





The new statutes, which went into effect in 
Maine on the Ist day of January, 1858, provide 
a penalty of $5 forthe first offence of drunken- 


ness, and $10 or imprisonment for the second 
offence. These fines, with the costs of prosecu- 
tion added, which here generally amount to 
about $3, will render the babit of intoxication 
rither expensive. 

‘The new American envoy at Berlin, Mr. 
W right, adheres to strict temperance principles 
in his entertainments, whether official or private 
Ata recent dejeune which he gave in honor of 
Alexander Von Humboldt, there was no wine 
upon the table, but an abundance of all sorts of 
Annerican fares, made of Indian corn. 

‘Two elderly maiden ladies by the name of 
Beard, who have lived as if in a state of great, 
if not abject poverty, recently died in South 
Gardner, Mass., within a few days of each other, 
and since their decease it has been ascertained 
that they were in possession of over five thousand 
dollars worth of property! 

Mr. Hezekiah Augur, whose talents as a 
sculptor gave him considerable reputation at 
New Haven, died in that city on the 9th ult., at 
the age of 67. A beautiful representation in 
marble, of Jephthah and his daughter, in the 
Truiuvull (College) Gallery, is the work of his 
hands. 

As an evidence of the immense trade of the 
Lakes, we notice that there were lately frozen up 
in the harbor of Chicago no less than 217 ves- 
sels, viz., 35 steamers and propellers, 21 barques, 
38 brigs, and 123 schooners portionate 
number of vessels have gone into winter quarters 
at other lake ports. 

In Baltimore a suit has been instituted inst 
the gas company for retailing whiskey without 
license. It appears that the company fill the 
metres with whiskey in the winter to prevent 
freezing, and the party bringing the suit had to 
pay thirty cents for it. Hence the suit. 

Mr. Merriam, the clerk of the weather on 
Brooklyn Heights, reports that eighty-seven 
shocks of earthquakes were felt in different parts 
of the world in 1857, and he expects to hear of 
others which took place during the same period. 

Col. Cross, an American, has recently arrived 
from India, where he amassed $7,500,000, and is 
in treaty for the purchase of large estates in 
Yorkshire, England. The colonel left England 
in 1808, almost penniless. 

By statistics published in the Baltimore pa- 
pers, it is shown that in that city, during the past 
scl the casualties from the use of camphene 

ave occasioned the maiming of 42 persons, in- 
cluding seven/cases which resulted in death. 

The Sublime Porte (Constantinople) has or- 
dered a propeller to be built in America. Ma- 
hemed Pasha, the admiral of the Turkish navy, 
and a Turkish engineer, will come to the United 
States to make the necessary arrangements. 

An Iowa paper states that a colony consisting 
of some twenty or thirty females, have pur- 
chased the northeast township in Bremer count 
and will settle there next spring. They hail 
from Lowell, Mass. 


The poet Bryant was lately in Madrid, anda 
paper of that city, in a kind notice of his person, 
classes his poems with those of Rioja for noble- 
ness of thought, truth of deontption, delicacy 
and tenderness. 

Lewis Bliss, of Northampton, recently went a 
few yards from his barn to a brook, to get some 
water for his horse, and in the act of dipping, 
fell into the brook, where he was found 5 

Mr. George L. Browne, the distinguished 
American landscape painter, was received into 
the Catholic Church on the 10th of December, 
in one of the chapels of the Roman College. 

Blankets were first made in Bristol, England, 
by a poor weaver named Thomas Blanket, who 
gave his name to this peculiar manufacture of 
woolen cloths. 

In the Salem Court of Common Pleas, lately, 
a man named Brown recovered of a Mr. Smith, 
who spit in his face, damages to the amount 
of $60. 

The number of deaths, in Philadelphia, during 
eyes i557, was 10,831, of which 5577 were 
of children under five years of age. 

Miss Ridgway, a young and rich heiress of 
French and American parents, has been married 
to Count de Genay. 

The sum realized from Mr. Everett's charity 
lecture at Providence amounted to $520, 

The State debt of Michigan is now $2,269,467. 
The balance in the treasury is $158,690. 

The printers of St. Louis celebrated Frankiin’s 
birthday by a grand festive ball and banquet. 

The taxable property of Pennsylvania is as- 
sessed at $568,770,254. 


Marriages. 
































































































In this city. by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Augustine San- 
derson to Miss Ann A. Wellman, of Brighton. 
By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charles McGinnis to Miss Tere- 


say Carr. 

By Rev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. F. Henry Dix to Miss Eliza- 
beth E. Smith. 
aa Dr. Kirk, Mr. William W. Fenn to Miss Han- 

By Rev. Dr. Dewey. Mr. Peter L. Simmons, of St. Louis, 
to Miss Anna M. Stearns. 

By John Binney, Esq., Mr. James Whittle to Miss 
Clementina H. fae 3 

At Charlestown. by Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. William 
A. Morris, of Boston, to Miss Katie J. Keefe. 

At Cam , by Rev. Dr. Albro, Mr. Henry Hayes to 
Miss Anna R. Stacy. 

At Dorchester, ty Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. George C. 
Sparhawk, of Walpole, N. H., to Miss Jonie G. Capen. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr Whitney, Mr. Clark Smith 
to Miss Betaer A. Niles. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Sewall, Mr. Hoary J. Godfrey to 
Miss Hannah Ives. 
At Littleton, by Rev. Mr. Baliou, Mr. John C Gates, 
a eee —_ agen L. Jewett, of Boxboro’. 
At Taunton, . Mr. Bealey, Mr. Jeptha W. Read 
to Miss Eliza A Goff. 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Sewnll Clark to 
Miss Mary N. Gleason. 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Frankho 
Bigelow to Miss Phebe A. Freelove. 
ae “yy? ie Mr. Charlee W. Howland te Miss Klisa- 

th 8. Alles. 














In this city, Miss Helen Robinson, 27; Mrs. Susan K. 
Hitchcock, 48: Mra. Susan, widow of the late Rey. Na- 


At Cambridge. Mrs. Martha Alice Burt, 2. 
At Charlestown, Miss A, ‘ 
At Waterto<n, Dr. Bi Morse, 9 
At Dorchester, Mra. Rebecca B. Cobb, 
At Somerville, Chauncey Booth, M.D; Mrs. Abby 

Elim Saunders, 27. 

At ton, Mrs. Elim B Nutting, 28 


at Mrs. Sabina Hall, 53 
At Salem, Mr. Joseph Phelps, 8; Widow Mary B. Sal 
tonstall, 70: 


beth Marie, 33 * 

At Dighton, Anthony Shove 

At Bouth Deon. Widow Habece Pars, 
at . Mooers . 
At Perechouth, bie Sechen wens ad. 


At meteor Capt. Jobo Nash, 81. 
at ° ry % 
As Soememepees, ie Jeniel Alverd, 75; Widew Lacy 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
| FAREWELL. 


BY C. B. HANKINSON. 


Farewell, father—farewell, mother, 
Farewell, aged grandsire. ton; 
Farewell, sister—farewell, brother; 

Here I take my last adieu. 


Farewell, neighbors and relations ; 
Farewell, kindred, great and small ; 
I am bound for foreign nations. 
I must leave you—farewell, all. 


Farewell to my home of childhood, 
Where I've spent long sunny hours, 

Roaming o'er the fields and wild-wood, 
Gathering up the morning flowers. 


Farewell, verdant hills and valleys, 
Brighter spots were never seen ; 

Farewell. shaded lanes and alleys, 
Farewell to the meadows green. 


Farewell to the bucket moss-worn, 
Hanging in the crystal well; 

Farewell to the hedge of hawthorn, 
Birds, and brooks, and all, farewell! 


Farewell to the ivied beech-tree, 
Pending o'er yon gurgling stream ; 

Farewell to the shady peath-tree, 
Farewell, every youthful dream. 


Farewell, Milly! gentle maiden, 
Can I say farewell to you? 

OQ. may Heaven with blessings laden, 
Strew thy path with flowers—adieu! 


Fare 11 to the shore receding, 
Passing ever from my sight; 

Swiftly o'er the billows speeding, 
Farewell all !—a long good-night! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BROTHERS: 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 





BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 





On a bleak, rocky part of the western coast of | 
England, exposed to the fary of wind and storm, 
and of anything but inviting aspect to either the 
tourist or the romantic writer, there stands a | 
small cluster of houses usually denominated the 
“village of D——,” but so insignificant and | 
inferior, both in size and number, as scarcely to 
deserve the name, The cottages, some eighteen 
or twenty in number, are built of stone, and 
their construction is of the rudest kind—the 
rooms seldom numbering more than three, and 
no attempts having been made to beautify or 
adorn them. 

And yet these poor habitations, these rough 
and uncouth-looking dwelling-places, have served 
their owners’ wants better than many more costly — 
buildings-have done. In them, generations have | 
been born and lived and died ; and many of the 
old fishermen, now gray and tottering, are dwell- 
ing under the same rough roof which sheltered 
them in childhood and their fathers before them. 

Seventy years ago, the aspect of the village 
was pretty muchaghe same as it is at the present 
day, the peculiarly inhospitable locality having 
defied the inroads of progress and improvement. 
The wild waves dashed up over the beach and 
wasted their strength in the caverns of the rocks 
the same then as now, except that said caverns 
were suspected of sometimes containing more 
valuable productions than salt water and sea- 
weed. But the days are gone by when the ex- 
ciseman could be cheated by mock funeral pro- 
eessions, and such like devices, where the hearts 
of the make-believe mourners thrilled not with 
sorrow, but joyful hope at the prospect of safely 
depositing their smuggled burden. 

To other'villages, D—— may be said to have 
stood still during the last half century ; but dull 
an@Ponely, and out-of-the-way and miserable 
place, as it seems to the visitor from more civil- | 
ized parts, it ean furnish its own little histories 
of hopes and fears, and love and death, and all 
the feelings and passions which keep the great 
world alive. 

Among the best of all the fishermen of D——, 
in the year 1787, was one Jacob Holmes, who 
with his wife Nancy were considered quite re- 
spectable folks, not only because they possessed 
moré money than most of their neighbors, but 
because they had more ambition to be com- 
fortable and clean in their persons and house- 
hold, and had a little better education than most 
of their neighbors. Jacob was energetic and 
thriving, ceaseless in his endeavors to get on; 
and his efforts being ably seconded by his indus- 
trious young wife, the people foretold that ere 
long they would be rich enough to build a new 
house—the one in which they lived, and in which 
their two boys had been born, having belonged 
to Jacob’s father, and being considerably the 
worse for the storms it had weathered. 

But people were wrong in their calculations ; 
for, instead of carryimg out any such worldly 
schemes, poor Jacob was lost in a wild storm 
one wintry day, and all that told his fate was the 

wreck of the shattered skiff driven far up on to 
the beach by the dashing waves. His widow, 
lonely, sad and discouraged, felt no inclination 
te rouse her benumbed faculties and face her 
troubles ; she went to dwell with a brother of her 
husband’s, and here she pined and died, leaving 
her two little boys to the care of their uncle. 

The brother, John Holmes by name, had not 
prospered in life as well as his brother had; but 
he too was industrious and energetic, and by his 
hard labor provided a home for his wife and two 
little girls. Their family, now increased by the 
addition of the two little orphan boys, required all 
his energies to support it; but John Holmes had 
a large heart, and a disposition deserving of bet- 
ter things. With a nobieness not often seen, he 
refused to touch the money realized by the sale of 
his brother’s house, farniture, boat, nets and cow, 
declaring his intention of leaving it for the boys 
when they should grow up, and willingly under- 
taking the charge of their youth at his own ex- 
pense. Thus itwasthat when John and Walter 
Holmes grew up, they had not only sufficient to 
buy them a boat equal to any in D——, but they 
also built a pretty cottage on the cliff, sheltered 
from the winds, and situated with far more re- 
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gard to taste and beauty than any other in the | 
village. 
Brought up as they had been with their cousins | 
Bell and Annie, it was nothing wonderful that 
the young folks should become attached to each 
other; or that the more serious cares of life 
should take the place of those joyous hours 
when, all children together, they picked shells on | 
the beach, or watched the returning fisher-boats, 
while the waves rolled threateningly at their feet. 
When the cottage was finished, the next ob- 


. ject was to secure their uncle’s consent to his 


ticipated such a result, no difficulties were put in 
the way. The two weddings were held at his 
house ; and with unmingled joy, and the bright- 
est anticipations for the future, the happy young 
men bore their brides to their future home. 

For the primitive manner in which the people 
lived in D——, John and Walter Holmes had 
arranged their future residence with unusual care 
and attention ; and it only needed the care of the 
new mistresses to make it, what it soon became, 
the prettiest home in the village. Bella, John’s 
wife, had long been called the beauty of the place, 
and her sweet temper and loving, gentle dispo- 
sition made her a favorite with young and old. 
Her husband fully appreciated the treasure he 
had won, and she returned his love with the sin- 
cerity it merited. : 

Walter’s disposition was not as amiable as his 
brother’s ; he was passionate and hasty in the ex- 
treme, and had not that tact and talent to suit 
circumstances possessed by John. Neither of 
the sisters had experienced any of the troubles 
and trials of life at the time of their marriage— 
the fond care of their parents having shielded 
them from all sorrow—and for Bella there 
seemed little fear, even with her sensitive nature ; 
but the gossips shook their heads and wished 
that “ Walter would learn to control his temper 
better.” 

Before the expiration of the first year of their 
marriage, there was a decided difference in the 
feelings of the two families. In John’s part of 
the house, all was pleasant and agreeable—kind 
words and merry laughter, when he was at home ; 
Bella’s songs to cheer the time, when he was ab- 
sent on the sea. During the summer, she trained 
roses over the porch and windows, and from the 
hard and unprofitable soil coaxed quite a re- 
spectable-looking flower-garden. John was wel- 
comed to his home with warmest affection, and 
his life was made most happy by the possession 
of so lovely and amiable a wife. 

With Walter and Annie, the case was differ- 
ent. Hasty words had produced unamiable feel- 
ings on both sides; and he, with wilful blind- 
ness, thought that the difference in their manner 
of living and his brother’s was entirely owing to 
her fault. The fact was that, discouraged by 
constant fault finding, and hopeless of hearing 
words of approval, Annie was fast losing that 
interest in her.home which is necessary to ensure 
happiness. It is true, she loved Walter; and 
he was probably as much attached’to her as John 
was to Bella. But they had allowed ill tempers 
to come in and mar the bright surface of their 
happiness. While Bella would sit busily at 
work on the nets, which formed so material a 
part of the fisherman’s fortune, Annie would 
spend her time listlessly grieving over her un- 
happy lot; and at night, when John came home 
to meet smiles and happy words, Walter’s wife 
looked dull and dispirited, if not gloomy and ill- 
tempered. 

“I don’t believe you are glad to see me come 
home,” Walter would say, when, on returning 
from the boat at night, he would throw down his 
nets and commence finding fault immediately. 
“You never seem cheerful and pleasant, like 
Bell does.” 

“Tam glad to see you, if I don’t show my 
feelings as much as she does. I can’t be always 
smiling.” 

“JT don’t wish you to be always smiling ; but 
you are not so good-tempered as sheis. I never 
heard you sing or seem merry at all.” 

“T can’t sing—I have no voice,” Annie would 
answer, her voice half-choked with wounded 
feeling. 

“ Well there now, don’t go to crying, I beg of 
you! Lam tired of seeing you always so miser- 
able and complaining.” 

“Tris your fault, if Iam miserable. If you 
were as kind to me as John is to Bella, I should 
have some comfort of my life.” And then, with 
a burst of tears, she would leave the room, while 
her husband, with a muttered malediction on his 
fate, would eat his supper alone, and then leave 
the house to spend the evening with some of the 
neighbors. 

Such a state of feeling between her sister and 
her husband, of course caused Bella much sor- 
row; but all her endeavors to improve their 
manner of living only resulted in disappoint- 
ment. Walter still continued obstinate, ill- 
tempered and jealous; and Annie still com- 
plained and fretted her days away. 

One fearful, stormy night, they had all met in 
John’s kitcien, or “room,” as the villagers 
designate the apartment they live in. The wind 
roared wildly over the cliffs, and the rain fell in 
torrents ; at each fresh shock of the storm, they 
all drew their chairs closer to the cheerful fire 
and tried to speak of indifferent subjects, but 
again and again the conversation would be inter- 
rupted by some one listening to the dash of the 
waves or the violence of the wind. 

“Is the boat safe?” John asked, at length. 
“Are you sure you drew her up sufficiently 
high ?”” 

Walter had been on the sea in the morning, 
and his ill success, or some other cause, had 
made him unusually out of temper. 

“T left her just where I found her,” he sul- 
lenly replied. 

“‘ Well, was that in safety *”’ John again asked. 

The boat was owned by both, and it being 
their only means of support, was of great conse- | 
quence in the eyes of all fishermen. 

“No, I don’t think it was,” Walter replied, 
still more sullenly. 

“ Well, if you have no regard for your own 
interests, you might have for mine, I should 
think. If she is not safe, I must go and see to 
her myself.” 


| 
| 
daughters’ marriages ; and as he had always an- 

















’ use before, she screamed : 














John spoke with a slight tone of annoyance, 
and Walter instantly sprang up in a passion, 
exclaiming : 

“ You shall not leave the house to-night! The 
boat will do well enough.” 

John too lost his temper for a time, and with 
almost equal violence, bade him “stand from 
the door at his peril.” 

“You shall not go, I say!” Walter returned, 
holding the door fast. 

“No one shall stop me in my own house. 
Leave the door, I command you!” John re- 
turned. And his hand was Jaid heavily on the 
shoulder of the other. 

Walter’s arm was raised to deal a violent 
blow, when Bella, with tears and entreaties, 
threw herself between them, and Annie, holding 
her husband’s upraised arm, besought them 
“not to quarrel.” Through the mterposition of 
the wives, the dispute was stopped at once; and 
John, sorry for what had taken place, made every 
atonement for his ill temper—a generosity which 
Walter very sullen!y copied. 

“Come,” said the former, “let us have no 
more of these hard feelings, but go together and 
secure our boat. How foolish and wrong it is 
for us to quarrel !”” 

Walter could not control his temper so easily ; 
but silent and sulky, he put on his coat and hat, 
while John got the ropes, and in a few moments 
they left the house together. Bella went with 
them to the door, and seeing how fearful the 
night was, she implored her husband not to go, 
clinging to him with an appearance of terror 
quite unusual for her. 

With a kind assurance of immediate return, 
and a charge to keep within the doors and not 
be alarmed, he went away out into the darkness ; 
and his anxious wife commenced to pace the lit- 
tle room uneasily, every now and then glancing 
out of the door and listening to the storm. 

“Tt is a fearful night!” she said at last to 
Annie, who had renewed the fire against they 
should return cold and wet. ‘“Itis the wildest 
storm this winter; I can see the white waves 
rolling in from here. O Annie! I wish they had 
not gone—I wish John would come!” 

“ My dear Bella,” her sister answered, “don’t 
be frightened ! they will most probably be here 
in a few minutes.” But seeing that Bella was 
growing more uneasy every instant, she con- 
tinued: “ You had better compose yourself, and 
come in out of the wind and rain; your clothes 
are all wet now, and in your delicate state, such 
excitement and exposure may have the worst 
effects. Come in and sit down quietly ; for John’s 
sake, you ought to take care of yourself.” 

“T can see him coming now! ’Tis himself, I 
know.” And springing past Annie, who at- 
tempted to detain her, she rushed out into the 
darkness and fell almost insensible into: Walter’s 
arms, who, without speaking, bore her carefully 
back into the room she had just left. 

When, on looking up, Bella perceived who it 
was, her terrors reached to a pitch of agony, and 
with a tone and manner none had ever heard her 

“ Where is foha' what Akave yeu dong with 
him ?” hee 7 

“Are you crazy Bell 2” Ne answered, angrily. 
“ How can I tell you where-he is? Am I an- 
swerable for his actions *” 

“Yes, yes, you are. He went away with you 
—he should have returned with you. Your 
hands are stained with blood—your clothes too! 
Almighty Father, he has murdered him!” And 
with a groan, she sank insensible on the floor. 

“Walter, Walter, what is this?” exclaimed 
the terrified Annie, as she tried to raise her sis- 
ter from the ground and glanced, with deathlike 
countenance, at her husband. “ Where is John ? 
and what mean these stains on your hands and 
clothes ?” 

“J don’t know where he is,” cried Walter, 
stamping impatiently on the floor. “ You are 
both enough to drive a man distracted with your 
nonsense. Make haste and get me something to 
bind up my hand. I left John with the boat, and 
he will be here in a few minutes.” 

Bella had now partly recovered ; she listened 
to what he said with wild eagerness, and then 
springing to her feet, exclaimed : 

“«T was too hasty—you would not hurt him! 
Come, and let us look for him.” 

“No, no, you must not go out in the storm! 
See how wet lam! Stay here while—” 

But eluding his grasp, she fied through the 
open door and away out towards the cliff, un- 
heeding the wind and rain, the roar of the storm, 
and the dash of the waves. 

There was light enough from the clouded 
moon to cast a faint glimmer on surrounding 
objects, and when Bella arrived at the foot of the 
cliff, at the place where the boat was generally 
fastened, no sign of a human creature met her 
gaze. In vain she called, in tones of agonizing 
distress, on her husband to come; in vain she 
flew along the beach, screaming out his name, 
while the hollow cliffs alone returned her calls 
and mocked her misery. 

When Walter arrived at the spot with some of 
the neighbors, bearing lights, they found the 
wretched woman in a state bordering on dis- 
traction, and two of them carried her up the cliff 
to her home, while the rest commenced to search 
for the missing man. On examining the boat, 
the sand and stones around it were plainly 
stained with blood, while the deep foot-marks 
gave evidence of a severe struggle having taken 
place. The men looked strangely at one another 
and then at Walter. 

“Where did that blood come from on your 
face and clothes, messmate ?”’ asked an old fish- 
erman, as raising his lantern, he eyed the young 
man with a strange look. 

“I know there is blood on me, but it is my 
own,” was the angry answer. “In drawing up 
the boat, I was clumsy enough to cut my hand. 
If you doubt it, there you ean see that I tell 
nothing but the truth.” 

“You will have to give a better explanation 
than that, if your brother is not found,” replied 
the old man. 

“Of what do you accuse me?” inquired the 
now somewhat alarmed Walter. 

“ Of murdering your brother!” was the reply. 

Then, mingling with the howling winds, came 






















Walter killed him, others that he had vanished 
in some other manner, and that the brother had 
suffered wrongfully. As usual in sach cases, 
| there were two parties ; but not one of those who, 
led by pity or curiosity, visited Walter in his 
prison, ever believed him guilty. 

“No man ever died as he died, with the stain 
of murder on his soul,” an old man said, whose 
last interview with the wretched young man had 
left an uneffaceable impression on his mind. 

“But what became of John, then!” was a 
question that none could answer. 

One day, as the little orphan girl was swinging 
on the garden gate, watching the sunlight on the 
waves, and listening to their murmur as they 
slowly broke against the rocks, a grief-worn, * 
weather-beaten man came near. The child, 
startled at his sudden appearance and strange 
looks, attempted to escape ; but catching her in 
his arms, he wildly exclaimed : 

“Tell me—whose child are you?” 

“Mammy Annie’s,” said the little thing, as 
half frightened, half curious, she looked slyly up 
in his face and then tried to getaway. “I don’t 
know you—do let me go!” 

“Do your father and méther live here?” he 
asked, his voice trembling with emotion. 

“Mammy does, but I have no father,” said 
the child ; “he died a long time ago.” 

“My poor Walter—is he goue, then ?"’ said 
the stranger, with marks ef deep distress. ‘‘ How 
many changes shall I find? Tell me, you dear 
child, does your Aunt Bella live here *” 

‘The child looked wonderingly in his face. 

“Thave no aunt, but I had another mammy 
once ; she is up there in the churchyard now. I 
never saw her, but Mammy Annie always tells 
me of her and my father too!” 

“O my child! my child!’ groaned the stran- 
ger, pressing the astonished little creature to his 
heart, while the great tears fell on its glittering 
ringlets, and his breast heaved with long pent- 
up emotions. 

At the sight of a stranger talking to the child, 
Annie came out of the cottage; but when she 
advanced a few steps and got a nearer view of 
him, she uttered a fearful scream, and rushing 
forward, caught him by the arm, exclaiming in 
terrified accents : 

“O speak, speak, if you are indeed of this 
world! Is it—can it be you, John?” 

“ Yes, tomy own wretchedness I am of this 
world,” was the answer of the miserable man, 
who leaning against the side of the cottage, was 
giving way to irrepressible grief. 

“My Walter, my poor murdered Walter, I 
knew you suffered innocently!’ was Aunie’s 
piteous wail. 

When they were both snfliciently recovered 
from the first shock to converse, Annie had to ex- 
plain the meaning of these words; and Jobn’s 
anguish was fearful to behold on learning the 
particulars of the tragedy which had followed his 
mysterious disappearance. 

“‘ My wife, my brother, can it be possible thas 
both died forme? Would that I had never 
Keil) to gue this wretched day !” ; 
to death A®Sut where have you been? and what has 
spite of tie efforts of his counsel, , nike * | Si@iot you from us all these long years?” was 
and hi convinced of the if endéxg Pod ™nnie’s question, when the first violent expres- 
client, did his best), he was condemut..° % the Unit on, of grief had subsided. 

Leaving the child in care of a friendly ‘Ye possessi “Walter told nothing but the truth,”’ he an 
poor Annie repaired to her husband’s wretched | swered. “We together dragged the boat toa 
cell, and there day after day, for the short space | place of safety, and in doing so, he cut his hand 
the law allowed him to live, she spent every | quite seriously, I thought, and I insisted that he 
minute she was allowed at his side. should go to the house and get it dressed, while 

Of such scenes, who may dare to speak ? Who | I remained to secure the boat. We parted friends, 
might intrude on the agony of such a parting, | and in this wretched hour, that is ali that gives 
or attempt to describe the feelings of husband | me satisfaction to remember. 
and wife at such a time ‘—he constantly de- “ He had scarcely reached the top of the cliff, 
claring his innocence, she convinced of the truth | before a party of smugglers came out from one 
of his assertions, and yet both helpless to avert | of the caves, and seemg how imprudently I 
the awful doom that overshadowed them. turned and watched the place of their retreat, 

And it came, with the certainty of fate. The | they immediately surrounded me, threatening in- 
sentence of the law was executed, and Walter | stant death, if I did not swear not to reveal their 
Holmes was hung for the murder of his brother; | hiding-place. Of course I bound myself to doas 
while his poor widow, broken hearted and | they wished, but one of them with a savage oath, 
wretched, went home to spend her remaining | exclaimed—‘ Dead men tell no tales; despatch 
years in fulfilling the sacred duty she had | him at once, and throw him into the sea! You 
assumed towards her sister’s child. will then be sure.’ 

She named the child Isabel, after its dead “ The recollection of my precious wife gave me 
mother ; and the only pleasure she ever enjoyed | eloquence to plead both for her sake and my 
was in seeing it improve under her care, and | own, and I could see at last that the leader of the 
growing up beautifal and joyous even as her | gang relented. ‘I have a better plan than kill- 
sister had been in childish days. Deprived of | ing him,’ he said; but I now heard footsteps 
the usual means of living, she labored in many | coming down the cliff, and made vivlent efforts 
ways for the support of herself and charge; and | to regain my liberty. I was overpowered, how- 
it was wonderful how much and how varied the | ever, and dashed violently to the ground; my 
work one pair of hands could accomplish! mouth was now bound with a handkerchief, and 

When not engaged in making nets—the com- | J was roughly dragged over the beach and into 
mon employment of the women there—her in- | the cavern. Bat how shall I express my 
dustrions fingers fashioned the dresses and bon- agonies on hearing the voice of my beloved wife 
nets of the village maids and matrons; and so | calling me in such despairing tones, while I, 
expert did she become, that a very comfortable | helpless and unable to answer, was within = 
maintenance was provided by the use of the | few feet of her, and she did not know it. 
needle. Among the rough but warm-hearted “ So fearful were the sufferings of that night, 
villagers, troubles like hers are deeply sympa- | so horrible the presentiments which crowded on 
thized with; and all bestowed acts of kindness my mind, that when at daydawn the smugglers 
on the widow and fatherless—kindness which was | got ready to depart and put me on board, I was 
thankfully accepted and rightly appreciated. quite passive in their hands, and scarcely knew 

Six years rolled on, bringing but little change | when at the expiration of a day and a night, we 
with them to the lonely inhabitants of the cot- | reached Holland. 
tage. Their dwelling itself, however, wore a dif- “ Penniless, and without the least knowledge 
ferent aspect ; the sweet roses, which Bella had | of the language, I was forced to beg to keep my- 
loved so well to train over their little porch, now | self from starvation, and when anxiety and 
hung neglected and uncared-for, trailing on the | misery brought on a fever, I was picked up in the 
earth and swinging in the breezes ; the little gar- | streets and carried to the hospital, where for a 
den, once so neat and trim, the scene of many a | whole year I languished in the greatest suffering. 
joyous hour, was now overgrown with weeds; | When at length I recovered my health, the first 
and if a solitary flower would occasionally rear | thought was of home, and I weicoessl as a lucky 
its head above the rest, it only served two recall to | event the meeting with the captain of a small 
the poor mourner’s mind the happy scenes of the | trader, who, after listening to my story with 


past. great sym: , agreed to carry me hor ith 
It could scarcely be wondered at, that Annie | eh wn ibe rca 


would occasionally steal an hour to sit in the “We had all but reached our destination, 
rustic porch, there to muse on other days—to | when my hopes were again crashed by an unex- 
fancy that she again heard the sweet voice of her | pected misfortune ; we were captured by a pri- 
sister singing a welcome to the returning hus- | vateer and carried prisoners to France, and there 
band, or that she could once more see the two I have remained until a few weeks since, when 


protestations of innocence, and a voice in agony 
imploring that this horrible suspicion might be | 
removed ; but though all who listened to Walter 
Holmes’s words pitied him, they could not ac- 
quit him of the guilty deed. When they 
attempted to take him away, he begged to be 
allowed once more to see his wife, to bid her 
farewell; and when they granted his request and 
allowed him to enter the cottage alone, a dread- 
ful scene of misery was enacted. 

Unconscious of the horrors that awaited her- 
self, poor Annie was bending in speechless agony 
over the couch of her sister, on whose fair fea- 
tures the dark shadow of death had already set- 
tled. A poor little babe, born amid all these 
horrors, mingled its piteous wailings with the 
dying words of its broken-hearted mother, who, 
with her last breath, commended it to the care of 
the weeping and almost distracted Annie. 

“ Promise me that you will take care of it—O 
promise me!” And making a feeble effort to 
clasp it once more to her heart, and while Annie’s 
words yet lingered in her ear, the young mother 
gave one sigh and closed her eyes forever on this 
world. 

The cottage door was dashed furiously open, 
and Walter, pale and breathless, rushed in and 
clasping his weeping wife closely in his arms, 
exclaimed in a frantic voice : 

“0, Annie, speak to me—tell me you do not 
believe me guilty! You do not think I did that 
awful deed ?” 

Before she could answer him, the cries of the 
infant fell on his ear. 

“A child!” he cried. Then seeing Bella 
pale and lifeless on the bed, he screamed: “ She 
is dead, and they will say I killed her too!” 
And flinging himself violently to the floor, he 
sobbed convulsively. 

Weak and trembling, poor Annie tried to 
raise him, and again and again implored him to 































speak. 

“T do not believe you guilty, my own Walter 
—I cannot believe you guilty !” 

“Bless you for these words, my wife—my ill- 
used wife! Iknew you would do me justice. 
And God, too, will prove my innocence—for I 
am innocent of this deed. I never raised my 
hand against my brother’s life.” 

She threw herself into his arms, and clung to 
him with almost superhuman strength; but the 
neighbors came in and tore them apart, bearing 
him away, while she was left alone with her great 
sorrow. 

Days passed, and poor Bella was buried in 
the old churchyard; and the neighbors, with the 
warm sympathy of such people, came with 
friendly offers to the surviving young creature, 
who with her dead sister’s child were the only 
inhabitants of the cottage. But Annie wished 
for no society now. Her greatest consolition 
was in ministering to the wants of the little 
orphan, and ajl her thoughts were centered in 
the fate of her unfortunate husband. 

, and doubts on this subject, how- 
ovenenney brought to a close — ‘W; was 
apeedily“bi ..ght to trial” f 


z ted 
stimptive ‘eviderite was 0 ce Of his 





wandering, as had been their wont, on the rocky | an exchange took place, and we were al! sent 
summits of the cliff, watching distant sails,and | home. We had a quick passage, and I thought 
enjoying in each other’s society the purest | My transports of happiness would kill me, at 
happiness. . | once more beholding my beloved country. I 
The melancholy story of John’s disappearance | begged my way home, and cheered the dreary 
had become an oft-told tale in the village, and way with fond anticipations of the wélcome 
few now ever spoke of it save to hold an argu- awaiting me. Alas, how different is the reality, 
ment about the mystery—some maintaining that | how cheerless the prospect of life before me.” 
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could now explain to herself all the mysteries 
which had so grievously oppressed her for the 
long years past. To the miserable, heart-broken 
man, she was a comforter and a kind friend while 
she lived ; but, as if with the unfolding of these 
dreadful mysteries, all the spirit which had hith- 
erto sustained her faded away, she daily grew 
weaker and paler after his arrival; and though 
for the sake of the pretty child to whom she had 
so well supplied a mother’s place, she would 
fain have lingered, it might not be, and in a few 
short months after John’s return she laid down 
to sleep, to wake no more. 

He laid her in the old churchyard beside her 
sister, and now all that was left to him to love 
and care for, was the bright, beautiful child, the 
image of her mother fm the days when he first 
knew and loved her, and all that remained to 
him of the wife he had loved so fondly and so 
well. Tenderly the little girl was reared as the 
daughter of a noble house might have been, for 
the father had profited by his long imprisonment 
to learn some of the many arts there are of mak- 
ing money even within the close walls of a jail. 

Most beautifally could he carve and work in 
bone and wood, and having established a trade 
with a dealer in such things, John Holmes found 
himself in a short time, very comfortably off. 
Everything that money could procure for Isabel 
was fondly bestowed upon her, but not even 
money could get her an education in that poor, 
lonely village. 

But a very different fate from her mother’s, 
awaited the girl. The gossips yet tell howa 
rich squire’s son, journeying for amusement 
about his native land, came one day to D—, 
and struck with the beauty and simplicity of the 
old carver’s daughter, came again and again, 
until at last the flower of the village was borne 
away in tciumph by the fortunate winner, and 
carried into more civilized parts, there to adorn 
the home of a happy husband. 

John Holmes never left the cottage, but spent 
his time in the employment use had made pleas- 
ant to him. He soon looked old and gray, and 
his form bent down with sorrow, long ere years 
would have left the mark upon him. By the 
villagers he was pitied and respected, and many 
who listened to their oft-repeated tale of his great 
sorrows, marvelled that he should be thus left 
alone in his old days; but choice, not necessity, 
induced him to remain in a habitation so endeared 
by recollections of brighter days. 

Of his daughter, not much is known by her 
old neighbors, save that in one of the pleasantest 
counties she has a noble home, and so polished 
and well educated has she become, that few 
would believe her birthplace was on the wild 
cliffs of D——. Her children and grandchildren 
have grown up around her, and many a tear has 
fallen from bright eyes while listening to the 
touching history she is so frequently besought to 

. recount. 

While the old man liyed, he was constantly re- 
minded of the loving regard entertained for him 
by his daughter and her family, and the comforts 

) of his cottage home were materially increas#d by 
her thénghtful care, but no entreaties could in- 
awe him to come and make his home with 
them ; preferring, as he said, to sleep in the old 
churchyard by the side ot her he loved so well, 
to occupying a place in the family tomb of his 
rich son-in-law. 

————— + wom + ——_—_——. 


TAKE CARE OF SMALL THINGS, 


No man ever made a fortune, or rose to great- 
ness in any department, without being careful of 
small things. As the beach is made up of grains 
of sand, as the ocean is made up of drops of 
water, so the millionaire’s fortune is the o 
gation of the profits of single adventures, often 
inconsiderable in amout. Every eminent mer- 
chant, from Girard and Astor down, has been 
noted for his attention to details. Few distin- 
guished lawyers have ever practised in the courts 
who have not been remarkable for a similar 
characteristic. It was one of the striking pecu- 
liarities of the first Napoleon’s mind. The most 
petty details of his household expenses, the most 
trivial facts relating to his troops, were, in his 
opinion, as worthy of attention as the tactics of 
a battle, the plans of a campaign, or the revision 
of a code. mosthenes, the world’s unrivalled 
orator, was as anxious about his gestures or in- 
tonations, as about the texture of his argument 
or its garniture of words. Before such exam- 
ES and in the very highest walks of intellect, 

ow contemptible the conduct of small minds 
who despise small things.—Dewey. 





WIVES IN AFRICA, 


My men were exceedingly delighted with the 
cordial reception we met with everywhere ; but 
a source of annoyance was found where it was 
not expected. Many of their wives had married 
other men during our two years’ absence. Ma- 
shauana’s wife, who had borne him two children, 
was among the number. He wished to appear 
not to feel it much, saying, ‘‘ Why, wives are as 
plentiful as grass, and I can get another; she 
may go.” But he would add, “If I had that 
fellow, I would open his ears for him.’”’ As most 
of them had more wives than one, I tried to con- 
sole them by saying that they had still more than 
Thad, and that they had enough yet; but they 
felt the reflection to be galling, that while they 
were toiling, another had been deyouring their 
corn. Some of their wives came with very 
young infauts in their arms. This excited no 
diseoutent; and for some I had to speak to the 
chief to order the men who had married the only 
wives my companions ever had, to restore them. 
—Livingstoue’s Travels, 

—_—_—— tore. 


LAST WORDs, 
“Talk to me now in Scripture language 






























alone,” said a dying Christian. “I can trust | 
the words of God ; but when they are the words | 


of man, it costs me an effort to think whether I 
may trust to them.” This was the testimony of 
one who died in the morning of life. “Charles, 
bring me the Bible,” said adying mother. The 


pered, “ All is forgotten and forgiven; let the 
past be a sealed book ; that is what my dear Perez 
says.” And she turned lovingly towards him as 


he stood there thoughtfally regarding them both. 
THE CARIBBEAN ROVER. How that fair young being had purified the 


A STORY OF THE EARLY BUCCANEERS. very nature of the rover can hardly be described. 
it Standing prayerful, repentant, he was no longer 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. the careless, reckless man he had formerly been. 
ee The same evening on which the prisoners were 
released saw together the old governor, Perez, 
Captain Hernani, Christina, Clarita and Mar- 
garetta, and in close consideration of the means 
“Don Pepro Menrtez, you know me not. ss ‘ ‘ 

oe for escaping from Madrid, for since the present 

Do you remember the Darien maiden who was ae - 

: S crisis, martial law had been declared, and to 
first your captive and then your wife? The nore ft encect by strat ae 
princess was shot at the battle of Panama.” P ‘ L aeope reg spd ‘ 

WRaainhas tar? tepid Godiein. “en impossibility. Perez had a trusty agent await- 
IL torgee?” Eee 7 ing him with a good ship at Cadiz, but to reach 
“Do you remember that she went forth from prey conphied, andiidens coe ns mad aa 
the fort with a flag of truce, and her son, a boy, ‘ q " SFr Se eaeengee om 
*? | scrutinized: 
by her side—” = 
“Ay, and he was shot by her side.” CHAPTER XIX. 
“He is alive, and before you!” was the 
rover’s reply. THE ESCAPE, AND DENOUEMENT. 
“Thou!—thou, Perez the rover my son!” Tue six individuals who made up the imme- 
said the old man in a deep whisper. “Can this | ‘iate party of our characters who were now so 
be possible ?” peculiarly situated at Madrid might have been 
“Te is even 80.” seen on the subsequent evening passing through 
“My God! this man then is my brother,” the city gates in couples, at short intervals be- 
said Clarita, trembling. tween each, dressed as market people, and with 
“I was brought up to believe that my mother | #!! the usual tokens about them of people who 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SCARLET FLAG: 
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[concLupeD.] 
CHAPTER XVIII.—[costinvep.] 


was your victim, not your wife; nor was this having disposed of their produce during the day 
error corrected in my mind until since I met | i” the market place, were now returning to their 


with your servant, Margaretta, who was my country homes. They did not all escape with- 
nurse. My enmity to the Spaniards would have | OVf @nnoyance. Perez and Captain Hernani 
lost its great incentive, revenge, had I known the | W¢re to bring up the rear, and as being the best 
truth. Bitterly have I avenged the Dariens upon | le to meet With trouble, were to dispose them- 
Spain and her commerce ; but that is past now, selves so as to draw off attention from those who 
Iam no longer a buccaneer: there is life, and | Preceded them. ‘ 

strength, and hope left to me, and now I shall As these two were passing through the gate, 
live to a better and nobler purpose.” overjoyed that all but themselves had succeeded 

While the rover spoke, the old man stood with | i” passing without notice, the officer of the guard 
his hands clasped, and gazing in amazement at hailed them. Captatn Hernani’s first impulse 
hin. was to run at the top of his speed, but he was 

“Be thou what thou mayest, thou art still my | Overruled by the rover, who showed him at once 
son,” he said, extending his arms, and embracing | that such a move womld be fatal, not only to 
Perez. themselves but to their friends, who were even 

“ And you, Signoretta Clarita,” said the rover, | now full in sight, moving on their way. 

“can you too acknowledge me also, or am I too “Let me manage, and you remain quiet,” 
repugnant, too far steeped in offence ?”’ said the rover. 

“O, Perez! Perez!” she exclaimed, “what “ As you will.” 
retribution is this? I who have so fearfully used “Remember, you are deaf and dumb, and be 
you, so jeopardized your life, to be thus appealed | careful if they fire a pistol at your very ear not 
to—I your sister—say, can you forgive me ?” to exhibit the least sign of consciousness.” 

His only answer was to draw her to his breast, Again they were peremptorily hailed by the 
and whisper tenderly, “ Clarita, my sister!” officer of the guard, and this time, as though he 

The old governor wept like a child, and kneel- | had not before heard the order, Perez touched the 
ing there upon the prison floor, offered up a silent | arm of his companion and made signs that they 
prayer, while Clarita and Perez stood reveren- | would turn back and answer, taking good care 
tially, with each an arm about the other, until | that the guard should see him make signs in 
their father arose once more from that sacred and | place of speaking tohis companion. He had no 
touching position. fear for himself as to answering any question 

“Come, father,” said Perez, “we will leave | which might be addressed to him to the satisfac- 
this unpleasant spot.” tion of the officer, but he did not feel so sure of 

“ Ay, but you forget; I am a prisoner here, | his friend’s discretion. Besides, he thought by 
under a heavy fine, for more money than any representing Captain Hernani as deaf and dumb 
power of mine can realize.” it would create some’sympathy for him, and also 

“That figge is paid,” said Perez, drawing « | divert the scrutinizing examipfation which they 
sealed docthgent from his pocke#; “ and here i¢ | *mighiwotherwise d¢ etiijectedty by the officer. 
your legal digcharge from prisog.” _ “Who are you?” asked the officer. 

“ And you have done this ?”’#taid the old gov- “ Prixduce dealers from the vale of Segovia,” 
ernor, clasping his son’s hang within his own. answerdd Perez; “having sold our vegetables 
“ How could you command s@ heavy a sum ?” and fruits, wé are returning home.” 

“Tt is a trifle to me, who have more wealth Perez and his companion were closely exam- 
than I know well how to appropriate. I did not | ined, and were just told to pass on their way, 
leave America without proper arrangement of | when there came up another countryman with 
credits and exchange to any amount required.” | his empty basket, and being asked his destination, 

The three walked through the open prison | he frankly replied, Segovia. 
doors together, presenting a singular contrast to “Ah, well, perhaps you know yonder couple 
the relationship which had existed between them | there, the deaf man and his companion—are they 
but a few months before in far off Central | thy neighbors ?” ; 
America. There he was the prisoner, outcast, The man eyed them curiously, and with far 
felon—here he was the son and deliverer. Clar- | more shrewdness than the officer, at once de- 
ita hung upon his arm, so tenderly, and looked | tected their disguise, or rather he saw immedi- 
into his face so tearfully ! ately that they were not countrymen. At an 

“Perez, do you remember, how on the deck | order from the officer Perez and his companion 
of that beautiful yet fearful Scarlet Flag, you | had again paused, and now stood patiently for 
talked to me about your destiny ?” the real countryman to come over where they 

*'Tos.” stood, by order of the officer, to see if he could 

“And what do you think now of its | recognize them. Perez saw at once by the ex- 
denouement ?” pression in the man’s face that he was already 

_“No more strange, Clarita, than certain; no | to declare his ignorance of them, and thus to 
human agency could have directed my conduct, | betray them, so he stepped towards him with a 
and the consummation of what has been done. | smiling face and a familiar salutation, pressing 
This hour no less proves my theory than all past | a gold coin into his hand as he shook it, and 
experience, that one’s minutest action is fore-or- | added in a low tone of voice: 
dained, and that no one knows for what real end “ Remember,we are Perez and Pedro Cannalls, 
he labors.” of the vale of Segovia, and my companion is 

“ You will be a Turk to the last,” said Clarita, | deaf. If we go through without trouble I will 
playfully. double the fee.” 

“You must make arrangements to depart The man happened to be a shrewd person, and 
from Madrid,” said his father, “at once, for | at once understanding the case, turned back to 
already there must be spies set to watch you, and | the officer without appearing to have exchanged 
by some chance you may be discovered, when | a word except of casual greeting. 
your fate would be inevitable.” “ Well, fellow, who are they—do you know 

“Even your destiny would not save you,” said | them ?”’ 

Clarita. “They are neighbors of mine, just across the 
“My arrangements were made before I came | Valley. One of them is deaf these ten years.” 
to the prison, to leave this very day ; but now I “ That’s trae,” replied the officer, “pass on.” 
feel it will be harder to go and leave you behind The former joined Perez and his companion, 
than Lat first realized. Indeed, I hardly looked | 874 they walked away leisurely on the road to- 
for the kind recognition I have experienced, wards Segovia together, chatting pleasantly as 

though in any case my duty and inclination led | if they were old friends and fellow-laborers. 
me to procure your instant release.” The night was fast settling its mantle of dark- 

“ Alas, my fortune and estate are gone, what | Ss over the road and country, and the moon 
have I to live for here in Madrid?” mused the | as rising gracefully to light the travellers on 
old man, sadly. their way, when Perez and and Captain Hernani 

t- have hitane enough for all,” said the | joined the rest of the party, and ere they had 
rover. ‘* Will you be content to follow my lead to | Walked half a league they were supplied with 
America?” ‘ i saddle mules by an agent who had been sent in 
advance to make the arrangements for them at 





“ Yes, father, let us go,”’ said Clarita, clinging 


> h 5 ist me fi e citv cate: 
| to Perez as though she feared by some chance to | the proper distance from the city gates, 


weak sutierer laid his thin, pale hand on the | 


blessed book, and said, “ I rest in Christ.”” How 
pleasant are the last hours of a Christian; and 
how often have they borne to the trembling the 
assurance that death has no sting, and the grave 


ho victory! Who would not bear the cross on | 


earth, to wear a crown in heaven ! 
* Who, if his God be there, 


Would hesitate to tread death's narrow vale, 
And die to live forever?” 


—WChristian Witness. 


—_——___». 





“ The.divine right of beauty,” says Janius, 
“is the only divine right a man can acknowl- 
edge, and a pretty woman the only tyrant he is 
not authorized to resist.”” ware 







se cis 
| release,” answered Clarita 


| which has swept away my own land and title,” 


lose him. | The roads of Spain, which under the most fa- 
“And how about thy friend?” asked the | Vorable circumstances are never particulurly safe 
father. ° from robbers and guerillas, on the occasion of 
“Her jriend! whom do you mean?” asked , ®0y political disturbance like the one referred to, 
Peres. . become very dangerous. Of this our travellers 
“Captain Hernani.” were fully aware, but it was a risk they must in- 
Clarita blushed at the mention of his name. eur. Perez and Captain Hernani had carefully 


he Where is he ?”’ armed themselves, ar d the rover had added to 
“Striving to procure the means for our | his pistols and dagger a trusty Toledo sword 
since he had passed the gates, a weapon which 
“ But he too has fallen in the common woe | his arm was used to, and which was a fearful in- 
| strament in his hands. He felt its keen edge 
| with evident satisfaction, as he received it from 
And now when they reached Christina’s tem- | his agent and sheathed it by his side. 
porary home, the two cousins were clasped tear- 


said the governor. 


“ Pistols, Captain Hernani,” he said, “ some- 
fully in each other's arms, while Christina whis- | times miss fire, but a good trusty sword, in whose 





































































temper you have faith, is a weapon for trust, and 
one which will rarely play you false.” 

The party hurried forward on its way, having 
made a detour from the road ca which it left the 
city, and now every step brought them nearer 
to Cadiz, a long way to be sure, but they were 
full of hope and energetic resolve. Perez rode 
by Christina’s side, and cheered her way by a 
thousand fluent thoughts and tender words. 
Captain ‘Hernani lingered by Clarita’s side, and 
the governor and Margaretta jogged along to- 
gether on their mules with an occasional remark. 

The moon had risen bright and clear, lighting 
up the road like broad day, and the party had 
proceeded some three or four leagues from Mad- 
rid when Perez’s quick ear heard the distant 
sound of horses’ hoofs upon the road. It came 
from behind them, and was gradually growing 
nearer and nearer. He bade the ladies and his 
father, with the nurse, to hurry on, and in no 
event to pause, even if Captain Hernani acd 
himself should have occasion to do so, and that 
much would depend as to their safety upon their 
observing this direction. Perez and his compan- 
ion then gradually fell behind their party, barely 
keeping them in sight, and awaiting the orcom- 
ing of the strangers, be they whom they might. 

“ Guerillas,” said Captain Hernani, as they 
drew near, and they could see them more 
distinctly. 

“Nine of them,” said Perez, whose practised 
eye had at once counted the strength of the ene- 
my, at the same time loosening his sword and 
pistols. “I think if we go to work vigorously, 
Captain Hernani, we can take care of these fel- 
lows—it must be quick work where the odds are 
so great.” 

“Hold! you ragamuffins, and give us the 
change you have picked up in the city to-day. 
Quick, or by our lady we will shoot you like 
dogs!’ Thus cried the leader of the band as 
they came rushing on. 

“Now is your time—charge them at once,” 
said Perez. ‘Shoot your man, and drive ata 
second with your sword ; leave that fellow who 
hailed us to me, I hold his life in my right hand.” 

As the rover spoke he wheeled his mule abont, 
and the clear, sharp report of his pistol rang on 
the night air, while at the same moment the 
leader of the banditti tumbled from his horse. 
The rover was too sure of his aiin to give a sec- 
ond glance even at the man he had shot, but with 
his remaining pistol brought down the next man 
with a bullet through his heart! Captain Her- 
nani was as true as steel itself, and having also 
brought down his first man with the pistol, was 
now engaged with the second sword in hand. 

The rover had already sprang from his mule, 
and with his drawn sword glaring like fire in the 
light moonlight, he confused and completely dis- 
concerted the enemy by the rapidity of his at- 
tack, the proved and fatal character of his blows. 
Himself unharmed, he was dealing death all 
around him. Three men only of the robbers 
were now on their feet, and these seeing the fate 
of their companions fled at the top of their 
horses’ speed from the spot. 

Four of the attacking party lay dead, two were 
eriously wounded. Perez broke the weapons of 
all, and then once more catching their mules 
Captain Hernani and himgelf sped on their way 
ater their friends, who had now passed far out 
of sight and of hearing. The three robbers who 
fled declared that Perez was a fiend in human 
shape, that no man unless aided by the king of 
evil himself, could fight so terribly. They little 
thought who it really was whom they had thus 
attacked, a man to whom fighting had become a 
second nature, and who knew how to wield a 
sword probably better than any Spaniard alive— 
one who had been schooled in terrible hand-to- 
hand fights since boyhood. 

The party who were ahead were soon over- 
taken and the adventure served as a stirring 
topic for leagues of the journey. With no seri- 
ous misadventure, they at last reached Cadiz, 
and were soon safely on ship-board. Perez 
casually remarking that he had learned to con- 
sider the land as being a very treacherous resort, 
and that to be safe one must take to the ocean. 

A monk of the order of San Carlos tied four 
loving hearts before the ship sailed—Captain 
Hernani and Clarita, Perez and Christina. In 
that cabin there was a merry and happy party, 
and ere the wind died away, the sails were one 
by one gradually set, and the good ship gathered 
way with her prow turned once more towards 
the shores of the New World. 

The moon looked down soft and tenderly upon 
the rover and his lovely young bride as they sat 
upon the deck and reviewed the panorama of 
events since he had first met her, and saved her 
life from the mad hound, and as she looked into 
his face with her eoul full of love and trust 
burning from her eyes, Perez thought her little 
less than an angel. 

“ Thine be the task, dear one,”’ he said, “to 
reclaim me; ah! well I know how little I deserve 
such joy, such real happiness, buat I shall strive 
prayerfally to become better, and mere deserving 
of your dear love, and when I am quite reformed, 
I shall be happier as being more worthy of thee.”’ 

“We have all mach to repent of, much to be 
forgiven, but you have taken the right steps for 
reform, my dear Perez, and with father, sister 
and wife by your side, I have no fear for your 
stability.” 





On the border of Lake Ponchartrain, in Lou- 
isiana, there lived a rich gentleman, noted for his 
large charities, his pleasant home associations, 
and the beauty of the grounds, and elegance of 
the mansion that formed his residence. His 
neighbors knew little cf his history, except thai 
he was of Spanish descent, but his children were 
all brought up as Americans in heart and birth- 
right. An active life of sincere repentance, of 
Christian deeds, and good citizenship, had quiet- 
ed at least, the whispers of a conscience whose 
reproaches were for years a terrible punishment. 

In his leisare moments, Perez carved ovt and 
rigged a beautiful model of a schooner, the per. 
fect semblance of that which he had sailed, and 
it stood in his study as a token of his old associ- 
ations. It bore no name, and himself and his 
dear Christina alone knew that it was the likenese 
of that famous craft, Tue Scartet Frac! 


| Dousetvife’s Department. 


(Prepared expresaly for The Fig of our Union.) 


| Gum Arabic Starch, 
Get two ounces of fine, white gum arabic and pound 

it to powder. Next put it into a pitcher, and pour on it 
ja pint or more of boiling water, according to the degree 
| of strength you desire, and then having covered it, let it 
| setall night. In the morning, pour it carefully from the 
dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. A 
table-spoonful of gum water stirred into a pint of starch 
that has been made in the usual manner, will give to 
lawns (either white or printed) look of newness to which 
nothing else can restore them after washing. It is also 
good (much dilated) for thin white muslin and bobbinet. 


Bsterhasy Bouquet. 

Extrait de fleur orange (from pomade). one pint; 
esprit de rose triple, one pint; extracts of vitivert, va- 
nilla, orris, and tonquin, of each one pint; esprit de 
neroly, one pint; extract of ambergria, one-hoif pint; 
otto of santal, one-half drachm ; otto of cloves, one-half 
drachm. Notwithstanding the complex mixture here giv- 
en, it is the vitivert that gives this bouquet its peculiar 
character. Few perfumes have excited greater /urors 
while in fashion. 








To bake Fish in a Tin Dish. 
Scale and clean the fish; dry it well; put an ounce of 

butter or dripping in the dish, and sprinkle a little chop- 

ped parsley and onions at the bottom; lay in the fish, 

season with pepper and salt, and Jay over the rest of the 

chopped onions and parsley, with some bread-crumbs, 

and a little bit of butter or fat, and alittle water or broth 

over all; put the dish in the oven or before the fire until 

done; a large sole will take about an honr. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

' 

' 


To fry Fish. 

The art of frying fish consists in having plenty of 
grease in the pan and making it boil to the utmost be- 
fore putting in the fish, which should have been !aid to 
dry for some time in a cloth, and then rabbed with egg, 
and dipped in bread-crumbs; the grease should be ro hot 
that it browns the fish, not burns it; the fish should be 
turned once. A fish weil fried is not an economical dish, 
because it requires a great deal of fat to fry it in. 
An excellent Stew, 

Slices of cold beef or mutton, or of any other kind of 
meat, dredged with a little flour, pepper and salt, must 
be placed in the stewpan, a small ovion, some potatoes, 
carrots and turnips, all previously half boiled and cut in 
slices. a cup of broth or gravy, and a little water to cover 
the whole; this must stew gently till the meat is tender, 
It may be greatly improved by a spoonful of mushroom 
ketchup or Worcester sauce. 





Fricassee of cold roast Beef. 
Cut some thin slices of under-done beef, an onion in 
quatters, chop some parsley very small: put these intoa 
stewpan, with some strong broth, a small piece of butter, 

| and a little salt and pepper. Simmer gently a quarter of 
an hour, then add a table-spoonful of white wine vinegar, 
and the yolks of two eggs; stir quickly over a brick fire 
for a few minutes, and then serve in a deep hot dish. 





Mutton Ham. 
| Takea leg of mutton of about seven pounds, shape like 
' a ham, and hang two days. Take six ounces of coarse 
| sugar,an ounce of saltpetre, four ounces of bay, and 
{ three ounces of common salt. Mix and rub them well 
t into the ham, lay it in a tub, with the skin downwards, 
| and rub every day for a fortnight; then have it smoked, 

or hung in wood smoke for a weck, It is excellent eut in 

rashers and broiled. 





To dress the inside of a cold Sirloin of Beef. 
Cut out all the inside (free from faty Of the sirlofn, in 
pieces about two inches long; flour ft well, and fry it a 
light brown; drain, and toss it up in a rich gravy, well 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and shalots. Refore sehding 

| it up, add two teaspoonsful of caper vinegar, and garnish 
with fried potatoes, horseradish, or boiled spinach, 


| 

‘ 

| 

| 

| 

| anes 

} German Toast. 

| Two eggs, one pint of milk, and flour enough to make 

la thick batter, cut wheat bread into very thin sitees, and 

| soak them in sweetened water; cover each side success. 
ively with the batter, and fry brown in lard. Kat while 

hot, with butter and white powdered or brown sugar. 

' 

' 

| 

' 

} 

{ 

| 

' 
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Syrup of Coffee. 
Take about an ounce of the finest coffee, ground, anda 
pint of cold water; allow them to stand together for 
twelve hours or more, then strain, and add one pound 
and a half of sugar; boil for one or two minutes—not 
longer, and again strain. 
Bachelor’s Pone, 

Three eggs well beaten; three half pints of milk; a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; a table-spoonful of 
strong yeast, and as much corn meal as will make a bat- 
ter as thick as for muffins. Seald half the meal with half 

| the milk. 


Nice Plum Cake, 

Take of flour, one pound; blearbonate of soda, quarter 
ofan ounce; butter, six ounces; loaf sugar, six ounces; 
currants, six ounces; three eggs; milk, about four oun- 
ces; bake one hour and a half in a tin or pan. 





| Indian Griddle Cakes, 

| One quart of milk, six egge, teaspoonful of saleratua, 
| some nutmeg, teaspoonful of salt, stir meal in until you 
| have a thick batter, fry in melted butter and lard 





| Cream Cookies. 

One teacup of sour cream, two cups of sugar, one egg, 
teaspoonful of saleratus; Bour to roll out; nutmeg or 
| seeds. 





| BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Iustrated W eckty Journal 


This illumined record of the times ts now In ita rour- 
TRENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It i the pioneer of illus- 
| trated papers in this country, aud shall continue to de- 
serve ite remarkable success. The members of any faanily 
in which BaLiou's Picrontar is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize aud exhibita larger degree of inteluyence 
| than those who do not have access to thls admirable me- 
diuin for improvement aud lustruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with av average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

iF It contains portraits of all voted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among ur 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union. and public buildings, north and south. 

I> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
| gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

C7 It contains sixteen super royal cetavoe pages of 
tales, poems, sketches snd vaned miscellany 
i It cansot fuil to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside #here it ls a weekiy visitor 
© The best writers in the country sre engaged as 
regular coutributore to Baliou’s Pietorial. 
ry It i* admitted on ail haude to te the cheapes’ 
| weekly paper in the world! 
IP Iteengmvings educate the mind of olé and yous 
making thew faoriliar with all noted jcealitte. 

Ly” lt forms t#o volumes yearly, of 416 peges ene 
with about ons thousand spleudid eogravings. ; 

C7” Thus forming s paper original in devign, aod € 
favorite in every part of our Union 





NEW CIB TERME 


| One copy, ome yeur..... 2.2.2... 5 oath ew 
One copy, two years 4” 
Five copies. one year ‘ vu 
Twelve copies, one pear (nod one to the getter ap 


oF the ciub) Ze 


Any portmarter cn» receive a copy of the peper to his 
Own address at the icwrst club rate 
G7” Bample copies sent whea desired. 
| Padlished exch Baruapar, by M M. BALLOU, 
! So. 2 Winter 8., Boston, Mame. 
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Port's Gorner. | 
{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ADA CLARE, | 








BY SUE LIZZIE LATHE. 





With a brow pearly fair, 
And pale, golden hair, 
And eyes beaming bright 
With hope and delight: 
Looking love everywhere | 
From a face without care. 
Is the darling of darlings, 
Sweet Ada Clare. 





With a form light as air, 
That with fays would compare, 
She gracefully moves, 
Queen of those she best loves; 
I breathe e’er a prayer, 
That sorrow or care 
Never may sadden our 
Dear Ada Clare. 


All her sympathy share, 
If to her they repair, 
Though wretched and lone, 
With friends and hope flown; 
A gem, sparkling and rare, 
That grows brilliant with wear, 
Is the lovely and loving 

Sweet Ada Clare. 


THE WORLD'S THEATRE. 
Of this world’s theatre, in which we stay, 
My love, like the spectator, idle sits, 
Beholding me that all the pageants play, 
Disguising diversely my troubled wits. 
Sometimes | joy, when glad occasion sits, 
Aud mask in mirth, like to a comedy ; 
Soon after, when my Joy to sorrow flits, 
I wail, and make my woes a tragedy.—Sprensrr. 





DISTRUST. 
And shall we all condemn, and all distrust, 
Because some men are false, and some unjust? 
Forbid it, Heaven! for better ’twere to be 
Duped of the fond impossibility 
Of light and radiance which sleep’s visions gave, 
Than thus to live suspicion’s bitter slave. 

Mars. Norton. 














(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


PARTED FOR A YEAR. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 





“Axp did you dare to peril your happiness 
and that of another, on such a foundation? 
Strange! passing strange, and more mysterious 
than anything which mortals are permitted in 
God’s providence to do, is this way in which 
they are left to torture each other and themselves 
by such unions.” 

“You speak very strongly, Elizabeth. Rv- 
member your nature is different from mine—more 
passionate, more powerful. Iam more cold and 
indifferent, and care less for the love and affec- 
tion of those with whom I live. Why, if you 
lived with John, you would alternately pet him 
and rage at him, every hour in the day. I leave 
him to himself—which is the worst company I 
could leave him in, if 1 wanted to be revenged 

u on him; and whea he scolds, I just coolly bid 
him good-night, and pass out of his presence as 
gaily as if I was very happy in his sulky humor ” 

“Georgiana! God forgive you—but you are 
frittering away your own happiness, in the vain 
love of power ; and the day will come when you 
will rue it severely. And, mark me! the day is 
not far distant.”’ 

“Croak away, my strong-minded cousin; I 
do not fear it. John and I will get on very well, 
so long as he behaves well—but the moment he 
attempts to control me, I will leave him.” 

“Leave him? Good Heavens! Georgiana, 

«you must be playing on my credulity, or else you 
have gone further in sin than I imagined—for sin 
it is, thus to trifle with your marriage vows.” 

“ Cousin Elizabeth, you would certainly make 
a model wife. Whata pity that your talents 
are not employed in the way in which you would 
shine so much.” 

“ Rather thank Heaven that I am not placed 
in a situation so perilous, if I may judge by you. 
Better the lonely life to which I scem destined, 
than to live the life which some wives lead.” 

“ Well, so it is, Elizabeth. I sometimes envy 
your freedom. I don’t think I should agree 
with the woman who, when condoled with, on 
having a bad husband, answered that ‘he was a 
great deal better than none.’”’ 

“Don’t try to make me smile, Georgiana. 
The subject is too grave and important for tri- 
fling. I shall think of you all night, and pray 
that you may awake to & sense of your peril. 
You seem to me like one standing ona precipice, 

+ where the first false step may plunge you into 
death.” 

“Good night, dear!” and the languid beauty 
buried her face in the pile of soft cushions which 
she had drawn around her on the couch. With 
her face hidden there, she looked only like a soft 
bundle of white muslin. 

Elizabeth turned one look of pity and reproach 
mingled together, at the weak child who was 
thus trifling away her heart’s happiness for a 
little wilful indulgenee. 

Elizabeth Dutton and Georgiana Marland 
were cousins. The one, a grave, serious, high- 
minded girl—the other, light, frivolous and ro- 
mantic, She had married John Braman at six- 
teen, and for a brief time, she was full of the im- 
portance of being a married woman. Sooner 
than might have been expected, she began to 
weary of the bondage, as she called it; and 

‘ghn’s incompatibility of temper with hers, was 
ae constant theme of her conversation. She 

i been telling Elizabeth how little she had 

_ really cared for him, and that had drawn 
‘ tier cousin out, to warn her of the consequences 


id es 





| of her folly and the danger to which she was 
exposed. 
; The difference between the cousins was as 


marked in person, asin mind. Elizabeth was 

j tall and rather large; having a fine, open, intel- 
| lectual coumtenance, more massive than was 
, really consistent with beauty. This massive 
’ countenance, however, was softened and toned 

B) down by paleness, and also by a slight touch of 
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melancholy expression, not sufficient to call sad, 
but still and subdued. 

Georgiana, on the contrary, was small, almost 
to dwarfishness, with an exceedingly pretty baby 
face, and an expression compounded of senti- 
ment and sprightliness. 

Her husband was a lawyer—a man of strong, 
keen perceptions, a temper which a woman of 
sense and judgment could have moulded into 
softness, but which was continually goaded and 
irritated by the little exacting ways of his wife. 

One child, a little girl, formed now the only 
tie between them. But for this child, John Bra- 
man would, long ago, have separated from his 
wife, and seen her no more. Strong as he was, 
he felt himself unequal to the petty annoyances 
of his everyday life, and although fond of 
Georgiana, to a certain degree, he was continually 
the prey of unceasing mortification and disap- 
pointment at finding his idol so unworthy of the 
pedestal on which he had placed her. This mu- 
tual discontent could not do otherwise than bear 
evil fruits—and a few months after the last con- 
versation with Elizabeth Dutton, Georgiana and 
her husband parted. 

The child had hardly been thought of, in the 
sudden and passionate whirl of feeling which 
finally caused them to separate—but when the 
first remembrance of her came into the heart of 
both parents, each refused to give up the claim. 
It was agreed then, to leave it to the little Agnes 
herself, and she passionately refused to leave 
either of them. 

One would have thought that this alone would 
have been sufficient to smooth the path to a re- 
conciliation ; but it did not so effect it ; and the 
only compromise that could be made, was to 
give the care of Agnes generally to the mother, 
with a proviso that she should spend a few days, 
each alternate week, with her father. 

One noble sentiment came to Georgiana, 
through Elizabeth Dutton’s influence; and that 
was to refuse a maintenance for herself, from the 
man with whom she could not be happy to live. 

Among Georgiana’s almost forgotten accom- 
plishments, the love of music had never forsaken 
her; and Elizabeth persuaded her to turn this 
talent to account, and to accept nothing but for 
her child. She returned to her father’s home, 
where Elizabeth’s influence was constantly over 
her and Agnes; and operated in some degree 
to check the reproach which the world was only 
too forward to charge upon the separated wife. 

“Tt will be—it must be a salutary discipline 
for Georgiana,” said Elizabeth, when John Bra- 
man remonstrated against her advising his wife 
to earn her own livelihood. ‘ Depend on it, 
she needs the discipline of care and sorrow, and 
even hardship, to make her a true woman. 
Sometimes I am almost thankful that my uncle 
is so reduced in circumstances—for if Georgy 
were to come back to him and lead a life of lux- 
ury, I should have no hope of her whatever. 
But ‘passing through the furnace’ may bring 
her mind up to some growth, which she would 

never have attained with you.” 

“ Bat Elizabeth, she is my wife still—and the 
stigma of allowing her to go out into the world 
will cling to me, and not to her.” 

“True, John; but as in this affair, you are 
not without your share of fault and blame, 


you must be willing to accept your share of thi ’ 


punishment. Georgie is not altogether to be 
blamed. Hers are faults partly of education 
and partly organization; and if this wrenching 
of the ties between you does not make her a wiser 
and better woman, I shall give her up as heart- 
less indeed. And I truly believe it will. Ido 
not despair of her growing into such mental and 
spiritual life, as to be worthy of you, John, when 
you also shall have grown into a more perfect 


man. 
“You are a blessed prophet, Elizabeth. I 


would gladly accept the words of your prophecy, 
but I fear that henceforth a gulf is fixed between 
us, which even your strong and steady hope can 
never span for us. My only hope is in my child, 
and even that would be faint, if she were trusted 
alone to Georgie’s weak and vacillating guid- 
ance. L[amtruly thankful that so much of your 
influence will be about her. But O, Elizabeth, 
it is hard to bear, when I reflect what we might 
have been !” 

“Too late, John, to think of that—but not 
too late to think of what may yet be. Absence 
and distance may soften the medium through 
which each of you has viewed the other’s faults, 
and bring you to a more forgiving temper; but 
it will depend entirely on the manner in which 
each accepts the annoyance of the world’s sneer, 
which you must both expect. So long as you 
lived together, the world had nothing to do with 
your private differences. Having separated, 
your affairs becomes public property, and will be 
thus considered.” 

‘Elizabeth, I promise on my part, to look at 
this unhappy separation rightly, as you wish me 
to; and I need notask youto influence my wife, 
tor I know you will be untiring in doing so. 
Had she but possessed your spirit, I should not 
now go forth, disgraced and blamed as I feel 
myself to be.” 

“Hush, John Braman! Had you, who mar- 
ried my cousin when she was a mere child, per- 
formed your duty to her—had you strengthened 
her character, instead of petting her as a play- 
thing until you wearied of it, and she presumed 
upon it, you would not now have been the deso- 
late man that you are. You pampered Georgie, 
ministered to her childish folly, paid adoration to 
her pretty face (as if that were all that a woman 
needed!) and when you woke from your lover’s 
dream, and found that you needed a companion, 
a spirit, a soul, then you were angry that she did 
not all at once, and without any attempt at cul- 
ture on your part, spring up into an intellectual 
greatness, which it takes years to foster. And 
for want of this culture, she had not strength 
enough to bear the loss of your first homage to 
her beauty, and trifled with her happiness until 
you were both brought to this.” 






















































Georgie returned from her first attempt at 


labor in despair. It was all that Elizabeth could 
do, either by persuasion, or by the modest recital 
of her own life-long efforts at self-maintenance, 
to inspire her cousin with courage to make a 
second trial. 


passionately fond of his daughter, resisted Eliza- | 


Mr. Marland, , aman of weak mind, and 


beth’s anxiety to strengthen and sustain her. 
He declared that she shoald not be forced into 
working for a living, and blamed Elizabeth for | 
so advising her. Georgie, discouraged and mis- 
erable had gone to bed in tears, and Elizabeth | 
sat in the darkened room, which was redolent of | 
camphor and hartshorn, trying vainly to see to 
work. 

Three days of this wens by, and Georgie still 
cried and moaned. Agnes was with her father, 
wondering what it all meant, and reasoning as 
a child of six years might be supposed to 
reason, upon the strangeness of her parents not 
living in the same house. 

“Do you intend to pass much more time in | 
this way?” said Elizabeth, on the fourth morn- 
ing, “ordo you mean to . become a reasonable 
being, and look the consequences of past folly 
directly in the face ?”” 

“ How harsh and unkind you are, Elizabeth! 
You think I ought not to have any feeling, but 
to be insensible, like yourself.” 

Elizabeth answered her by simply saying that 
a good furgeon would not shrink from applying 
the knife where it was needed. 

Georgie covered her face, and murmured 
something about feelings. 

“Thave no sympathy for feelings that will 
net submit to necessity. Once for all, Georgie, 
and then I will trouble you with my advice or 
interference no more. You have erred miserably, 
and miserable will be your punishment. Fora 
life of such small fruits as your own, the future 
must necessarily be ploughed deeply to ensure 
any harvest.” 

“T am no philosopher, Elizabeth.” 

“True, but you must accept the philosophy 
that falls in your way, and profit by it.” 

A moan was Georgie’s answer ; but Elizabeth’s 
quick ear detected a variation of feeling, even in 
that; and she remained quiet, to see how it 
would work upon her patient. 

“What shall I do, Eligabeth?’’ she askegl, 
after two or three attempts to make her speak. 

“Do you ask, with any resolution to abide by 
what I tell you?” 

“ Well—perhaps.” 

“Georgie, lam ashamed of you! A human 
being—a ‘possible angel,’—a wife—a mother— 
to say nothing of your minor relations to the 
whole of humanity—to lie here, as you do this 
day, a mere infant in resolution, and weaker 
than an infant in action! God help you! for 
my exertions are in vain with such as you make 
yourself.” 

Georgie winced as if the iron had entered deep. 
She rose from the pillow, and gazed at Eliza- 
beth, who had risen with the strength of her 
feelings and now stood before her. 

“And I am of the same race—formed of the 
same clay as you are, Elizabeth ; and you look 
as if you could make your own fate, while I—ah, 
answer me truly, Elizabeth! what shall Ido?” 
There was a faint show of earnestness in her 
tone, which ak, was glad to accept as a 
token that, unde 4 crust af Georgie’s 
character, there was something that mi, 
warmed into life and produce better thi 
it had yet shown. _ , 

Her first words hid chilled it into 
but there was a hopeful, encouraging look in 
her face now that Georgie felt that she was not 
utterly forlorn. 

“Rise, and be a woman!” was Elizabeth’s 
answer now. “ With your first effort, God will 
give you strength to go forward. It neds only 
your own will. Your friends can do nothing for 


you—not even to sustain you in your own reso- 












lutions of right. You have chosen your path, 
apart from him who should have protected you— 
who would have protected you, for believe me, 
Georgie, John Braman is more sinned against 
than sinning, and now you must walk in it alone, 
working out your life as you list.” 

While she spoke, Georgie was rising from her 
bed. She threw herself beside it on her knees, 
and prayed to God for help. An hour after, she 
was on the street with a roll of musie in her 
hand. As she turned a corner, she encountered 
her husband. An expression of painful self- 
reproach, it might be, came over his face. It 
was, after all, Ais wife! and had it not been for 
the remembrance of Elizabeth's words, he would 
have asked her then, to go back to the home she 
had left. Georgie gathered new strength from 
that expression, for she saw and appreciated it ; 
and she went on. For one year she did this; 
and Georgie was now twenty-four years old. 
Recently, she had allowed Agnes to stay longer, 
and go more frequently ; feeling that should her 
life or her resolution fail, the child would be 
better protected, the more he loved her, and the 
more she loved her father. 

She had a large and interesting class of young 
ladies to instruct, and she did not visit in their 
homes without watching somewhat of the inter- 
nal life of the parents; and she gathered and 
treasured up many a lesson of vast import to her 
own character. 

She was returning home in the twilight from 
a long and hot day’s labor, when she met a man 
on horseback, riding hastily towards her. She 
recognized him as her husband’s clerk. 

“ Mr. Braman wishes to see you immediately, 


She was near the gate, and she only stopped to 
leave a message for Elizabeth, and then hastened 
onward. As she passed over the threshold of 
the home once her own, a dim fear assailed her, 
lest the child should be already dead. Mr. 
Braman came down himself, and led her without 
a word, to the chamber. Agnes lay on a couch 
in the middle of the room, m order to have the 
air circulate more freely about her. She was 
asleep, and Doctor Warwick who sat by her, 
had decided that this sleep would determine her 
chance for life. 

Georgie was awed and hushed by this sight. 
Her husband had dreaded an’ outbreak which 
would startle the child, and her calmness aston- 
ished him. He had not seen her since he met 
her round the corner a year before, and he look- 


| ed in her face for a moment, earnestly. That 


brief glance told him that the face had gained in 
character and expression, while it looked five 


madam,” said he, “the little girl is very ill.” purple flowers, very suitable for rock-work. It should 
| 


years older. The mouth had grown firmer, the 


eyes more earnest, the brow not so white, but | 
| broader and fuller than before. 


No one but the three were in the room; and 
they sat there, silent and grave, until long past 


midnight. Even Elizabeth came not. Her | 
anxiety about the child was less than the idea | 


| that this night might prove one of reconciliation, 


and she would not interpose her presence. Wise 
and prudent was Elizabeth always, and never 
more so than now. She had told John Braman 
of Georgie’s improvement long before this. At 
twoo’clock, Agnes stirred. Georgie’s heart beat 
so loud that the others could distinctly hear it ; 
and when the doctor leaned over her and ex- 


| amined her, she watched him with lips apart, 


and eyes painfully earnest in their expression. 

“She is safe?” said the doctor—and with the 
hearing of those three joyful words, Georgie, 
whose nerves had been wound up to the highest 
point, turned pale, and fell to the floor. 

John Braman’s arms received her as she fell, 
and it was he on whom she opened her eyes, 
when recovering from that long swoon. It was 
his lip which had rained kisses on her pale face, 
and his voice that whispered ‘no more parting 
until death!” And the look which she gave 
back, told all that his soul was longing to know. 

Agnes was lying on the couch, pale and speech- 
less, but with intelligence and returning reason 
in her eyes; and the good doctor was absolutely 


weeping. He knew all that had transpired be- | 


tween the two, and the reconciliation gave an 
inexpressible joy to his benevolent soul. 
“ Come to us, Elizabeth,” wrote John Braman, 


that morning, “come and behold your work! | 


But tor you, Georgie and myself would still be 
apart. Come and see us re-united, as I trust, 
now and forever!” 

Elizabeth needed no second bidding. She 
left the breakfast-table so hastily as to carry a 
part of its arrangements away with her dress, 
and took up the sugar-bowl, as she passed her 
uncle’s chair emptying its contents into the cup 
which he held out to her. 

“What on earth are you doing, Lizzie?” 





asked the old gentleman, who was getting some- | 


what oblivious of late ; “and where is Georgiana 
this morning ?”” 

“Where she ought to be, dear uncle!” joy- 
fully answered Elizabeth, “in her own home! 
in the bésom of her family! in her husband’s 
arms!” 

“Are you practising upon my credulity, niece ?” 
asked Mr. Marland. 

“ Not at all, sir,” she answered. “ Read this 
note from John.” 

“ Thank God! and thank you, too, Lizzy ; for 
under him, you have strengthened and encour- 
aged my child toa new growth; while I, weak 
and short-sighted as I was, would only have 
made her weaker. Heaven bless you !” 


i | Floral ‘Department. i 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Unies.) 

















nured, the best general manure being the remains of an 
old hot-bed, or celery trenches from the kitchen garden. 
Beds are prepared for Anemones avd Ranunculuses, and 
the tubers planted. [lot-beds are prepared for the ten- 
der annuals, and the climbing kinds should be some of 
these: the most beautiful are Ipomea rulro-ceerulea, the 
beautiful blue Ipomea; Tropwolum canariensis, adun- 
cum or peregrinum, the Canary-bird flower; Rhodochi- 
ton volubile; lobce scandens and Barclayana. The gravel 
walks must be attended to, slugs and insects killed. The 
deciduous Roses may be pruned and enriched, and the 
old planta taken up and re-planted, to prevent them 
from producing too much wood. 





Air. 

If the weather is warm, mild and dry, air should be 
given to green-house plants—not too much, and admitted 
carefully, aud tohalf-bhardy plants kept in pits, or planted 
in open ground and covered during the winter. The latter 
it is only necessary to give air to should the weather be 
remarkably warm and dry. Covered plants are very apt 
to damp off if kept too close in mild weather. Snails snd 
slugs may be destroyed this mouth, aa they will begin to 
move ifthe westher be mild, and the easiest method of 
destroying them is to throw them into a cistern or large 
vessel of water. 





Lycopedium. 

Club-moss. A very curious kind of moss, common in 
Europe and America, some kinds very ornamental The 
L—heloeticum is very handsome, and well worth cherish- 
ing in green-houses. It should be grown in peat and 
loam, and allowed an abundance of water and not much 


sun; that is, not allowed to stand continually in the | 


bright sun. 


Stevia. 

Mexican perennials, with tufts of very pretty white or 
pinkish flowers, which should be grown in sandy peat, 
and require a little pretection daring the winter. It is 
a very pretty plant for filling a bed in a geometric flower- 
garden, from its compact habit of growth, and the abun- 
dance of its flowers. 





Xylaphylia. 

Very curious shrubs, which produce their flowers on 
the margin of their leaves. They are mostly natives of 
Jamaica, and require a stove in England. The flowers 
are generally greenish, but the X. montana or Seaside 
Laurel bears bright yellow flowers in great profusion. 
They are generally grown in sandy peat. 





Reaumuria. 


A very pretty little shrub, with fleshy leaves and bright | 


be grown in peat and loam, or in heath monld, in rather 
a dry situation ; as it is very liable to damp off if grown 
in the shade. Flowers abundantiy. 





Hakea. 

Australian shrubs, with flowers somewhat resembling 
those of the Jurilla, which are frequently very sweet- 
scented. The plants are generally kept in the green- 
house; should be grown in sandy loam, and never suf- 
fered to be either too wet or too dry 


Baptisia. 


jers are to be dug over and ma- | 








Herbaceous pea-flowers plants, of vigorous growth snd | 


elegant appearance. They may be grown in the open | 


| 
| 
| 


air in any common garden soil, and propagated by divis- 
jon of the roots. 





Conanthera. 

Chilian bulbs, requiring the green-house; useful for 
their small statare, which seldom exceeds six inches, and 
produces beautiful biue flowers in Mareh. 

P 


latystigma. 
A very curious little plant, with petals alternately 
white and yellow 





’, 
Sester’s Picnic. 
ocnhaemae tone well focal de frequent visitor ats 
ing inn, going home one moonlight nigh 

saw the shadow A my landlord's sign, as it = ene 
tinet outlines on his path. Supposing that he had a 
prize, he stooped very carefully to pick it up Being 
asked by his companion, who was more sober than him- 
self, what he was after, he replied: 

‘A pocket-handkerchief " 

“That is not a pocket-handkerehief," said his friend, 
“it's a sign.” 

“Sign! sign of what?” 

“Sign you're drunk.” 





Lord Cornwallis slept one night at the house of a Mr. 
Bates, some distance from the South Anna. In the 
morning, when his lordship sat down to a rural, yet neat 
and comfortable breakfast, he observed an elegant piece 
of plate, not. tudeed, heavy, but of exquisite workman- 
ship and t value. He took it in bis hands, looked 
pres fe and again at every part of it, expressed his admira- 
tion of its beauty, and unceremoniously consigned it to one 
of his pockets. The family had religiously preserved this 
little relic of the original opulence of their ancestors who 
had emigrated from England te avoid the persecutions of 
chureh and state 


RSA SAAS RANA SAAR 


Lord Berkeley was once dining with Lord Chesterfield 
in a large party, when it was usual to drink wine until 
they were mellow. Berkeley was a plain blunt John 
Bull, and had, whether by design or accident 1 am not 
told, shot one or two game-keepers, and Chesterfield, un- 
der the warmth of wine, said: 

‘Pray, my Lord Berkeley, how long is it since you 
shot a game-keeper!" 


“ Not since you hung your tutor, lord!" was the 
reply. You know that Bee oe id brought Dr. 
Dodd to trial, in conseque: which he was hanged. 


Seen eeeet ANNA es 


Mr. Delacy—About that washing biil of yours, Mrs. 
Mooney; I hardly know what to say. You kuow the 
banks are— 

Mrs. Mooney—Shure I don’t know and don’t care who 
they are. I'm wanting me money. 

Mr. Delacy—But how can you expect me to have money 
when all the banks — 

Mrs. Moouey—What's the banks to me? it warn't for 
the banks I did the washing, aud I’m wanting me monry. 

Dr. Delacey—O, confound the Irish! one can vever 
make them understand a financial crisis, 


The Albany Kuickerbocker says, in going up to Buffelo, 
the other day, the coupling between two of the cars 
broke. This, of course, broke the beil-cord which passes 
throu zh the cars. The train immediately stopped. An 
old Indy asked: 

* What's the matier?”” 

* The coupling has broken, marm.” 

The old lady, looking at the broken bell-cord, said: 

* Don't wonder, if they tie the cars together with such 
® pesky string as that.” 


Ne es een 


New Ideas.—-A Truth for Lawyers to stare at.—-The 
case most easily got up is the staircase. 

Motto for an Auctioneer.—* A sale in sight appears."’ 

The baukrupt’s ill wind that blows nv ove any good ia 
a trade wind. 

Motto for a Sub Editor.— Aut scissor, aut nullus. 

‘Lop Dressing for Ladivs.—From the time cousomed 
a young lady in “ doing her hair,” it is evident that thi 
is the mane part of her dressing. 


MA AAA SARS AR SS ee 


A clergyman on Sunday last preached & sermon of un- 
usual interest and ability, and at the same time of ua- 
usual length, detaining cougregation for a half hour 
beyoud the accustomed time of dismissal. That the 
thoughts of all his hearers were not fixed on heaveuly 
things during the last thirty minutes may be inferred 
from the remark of @ lady listener as she passed out of 
the church; 

* Well, 1 guess my turkey is spoilt by this time!” 


SAAN AAA AAR 


A young damsel was preaching at Nantucket, and 
among other profound and original truths, exclaimed to 
ad congregation that ‘* Every tub must stand ou its own 

ttom. 

A sailor, thinking to nonplus the fair person, rose up 
aod asked : 

* Bat suppose it has no bottom?” 

“Phen it's no tub,” she quickly rejoined, and went on 
with her sermon. 


ARRAN enn 


7 mpc geenroapchow ee St, eee bere ate 
for some days point of death filling 
tir with bis grist; tee other 5 be 


the 
howe exclaim: ‘ 
” Gott! ter tuyfel ish coming after mein wife!” 


RA ANRA AR SS 


ra the clouds. He was so trighteved at 
2 
San 


Francisco paper, talking about the momenc - 
ture of towns and villages settied by “ hombres" from 
the States, remarks: “We have heurd of towns in our 
States calied by such uames as One Dog Town, Muggins- 
ville, Mad Ball Town, Pyumpkiusville, Jackass Guich, 
Shirt Lail Common, etc., but from the interior, we back 
down to * Ground Hog Glory.” it is the sublime of the 
ridiculous. 


A genius out west—we presume everybody knows 
where that is—writes to his mammy that the section 
whereiu he is located is decidedly a great country. Peo- 
ple are not in the habit of failing there: and wheu they 
do, they invariably pay one hundred and twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

Sheridan, being on a parliamentary committee, one 
day entered the room as all the members were seated, 
und ready to commence business; perceiving no empty 
seat, he bowed, and looking round tue tuble with a druid 
expression of countenance, said : 

* Will any gentleman more that I may take the chair 7" 


ane 


Tell me, yo winged wiuds, that round my pathway 
roar, do ye not know rome spot where women fet uo 
more? Some lone and pleasant dell, some *“ boller”’ in 
the ground, where babies never yell, aud cradles ure vot 
found? The wild wind blew the snow into my faee, and 
spickered as it answered, ** Nary piace.’’ 


——~ 





Foote dined at the Castle, at Salt-hill; when Partridge 
produced the bill, Foote thought it very exorbitant, and 
asked him his name. 

* Partridge,” repiied the host. 

* Partridge? it should be woodcock, by the length of 
your bill.” 


en em 


Once on a time, an Irishman and a negro were fight- 
ing, and while grappling with each other, the Irishman 
exclaimed: 

* You black raseal, ery ‘enough ;’ I'l) fight till I die.” 

“ Bo’ 1,” sang out the negro; * 1 always does.” 


The following witty simile, contained in one of Tobin's 
comedies, is said to have been levelled at Cumberland : 

** Me sits there in bis closet expecting Inspiration, like 
an old rusty conductor, waiting tor a flash of lightning.” 


A wag in one of our Southern legislatures, perceiving 
& mosquito alight on ® veighbors hand, immediately 
arose, aud addressiug the chair, requested that sald mos- 
quito have leave to withdraw bis bill. 





"THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED YOR THE BOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve yeare of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become 8 * household " from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and , in town and 
country, all over the wide exteat of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circie. 

(> It is printed on the finest mtin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin s nest and beautiful etyle 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisemente in its eight super-royal pages. 

G7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit aod humor 

O>>™ It is carefully edited by M. M. Hallion, who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in boston. 

(> It contains in its large, weil Blled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

> lt numbers among its reguiar contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate » 
and beautiful in humanity 

that the good influence of each 
& paper in the home circle is aimost jaraiculabie 

(7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
tiring spirit. and add to their store of knowledge 
(>> Iw columns are free from poiitice aud ali jarring 
topics, Its ae being to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it bas for years been #0 
popular s favorite throughout the country. 
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THE MISER OF PATUXE) 
A STORY OF PROVINCIAL TIMES, 


BY DR. J. NH ROBINSON. 
[coxtixcmp.] 


CHAPTER IV. 
THR VASO OF THK WAMPANOAGR 


Tne vast solitudes of the forest grew dar 
and twilight cast a mellow mist upon every 
ject, which, as night stole on, deepened 
more sombre hues. Faith was near Nama 
She had been obliged to stop and rest se 
times, and now felt the need of a «till lo 
respite from exertion. She had reached a 
which seemed to invite her to pause and r 
apon a couch of the softest moss that a beau 
.pine forest could offer to mortals; and this 
but eloquent invitation her weary limbs ad, 
ished her to accept. The dog came and str: 
ed himself beside her, striving by those ear, 
looks peculiar to the species, to assure his 
mistress of his entire devotednoss. 

She needed all the comfort which the 
beast could give, for darkness brought wit: 
fears which she had never before experier.--- 
She could not resist casting furtive glance 
every direction, and would not have been . 
appointed at seeing the gleaming eyes of a 
age peering through the ambrage of the): 
To preclude the possibility of such a dae 
sight, she closed her eyes and endeavor: 
think of something else—her orphaned anc 
happy condition, the misfortune that had bef 
Nathan, and things of a kindred natare ; the 
sequence of which was that, in a little while 
overtaxed brain and body yielded to the in 
ative monitions of nature and Faith fell as! 
not the sleep of the guilty, but the sweet «lu 
that visits the eyelids of the innocent; 
which she was at length awakened by a 
growling, groaning and quackling. Upon o 
ing her eyes, which she did in much trepide 
she beheld Wagtail engayed in a struggle + 
dark object that was kicking and wriggling 
the ground in the agony of suffocation. 

As it is ever the nature of the truly lovel) 
virtuous to shrink from deeds of violence, 
instantly ran to the unfortunate wretch tha 
the subject of the dog's vengeance, and wit 
own soft hands opened his jaws and release» 
victim's throat from his deadly grip. 

The moon had arisen, and was shining 
sufficient brightness to reveal to Faith the ; 
ed face of a savage; but this did not par, 
her merciful intentions. 

“ Red man,” she said, with more preser 
mind than could have been expected, “ bx 
sive, obey me and I will save your life.” 

It was some time befure the Indian coul 
cover his breath ; but when he had done + 
was extravagant in his professions of submis 

“ White squaw keep away English dog 
gin no forgit. Show am out of woods.” 

Faith made him understand that she he 
wish to find the white settlements, but to be 
ducted t2 Vokanoket, and w the presen 
Metacoma, king of the Wampanoags. 

“ Very bold is the white squaw,” said the 
age, shaking his head. “The Wampanon 
angry with the English.” 

While this short colloquy was taking ; 
the Indian was slowly edging towards his 
which Faith now perceived was lying on 
ground not more than three yards distant 
looked at Wagtail and saw to her joy that} 
noting every movement of the wily savage 

“ Red brother, look at the dog,” said Fs 

He obeyed thie significant mandate at 
and secing the eyes of the animal whose - 
he so mach feared, glowing so fiercely upor 
he exclaimed 

“English dog very rest medicine! 
knows what poor Ingin thinks about,” 

“Do not move a muscle Mf your body | 
give you leave,” said Faith, who then appr 
ed the spot where the gun was lying and 
possession of iu. 1t wae « light Kaglish f& 
piece of elaborate workmanship, which hac 
bebly changed owners at the price of b 
She knew very well how w manage ew’ 
weapon, having been thoroughly taught it 
by Nathan. The Indian's powder-horn 
bell pouch had been detached frum his pers 
his conflict with the dog, and she found 
pettially covered with leaves not far from - 

the latter was crouching, and inetantly + 
them to her own prety figure 
Having examined the gen w oo if |: 


| 


